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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON HEARINGS ON H. R. 7405 





INTRODUCTION 


There was Nation-wide interest in the exhibit referred to in news- 
papers, magazines, and radio as the Chamber of Horrors, which was 
developed by the Subcommittee on Procurement of the Armed Services 
Committee of the House of Representatives. The exhibit displayed 
identical items obtained from Army, Navy, and Air Force supply 
systems. It demonstrated wide differences in “unit costs’’ and prices 
for the same items, the use of different specifications by each of the 
services, and the failure of the Munitions Board cataloging and standé+ 
ardization programs. These programs have cost over $100 million 
since 1945 and this does not include $87 million spent for supply 
cataloging within the military departme nts in their own separate 
systems. 

In the cataloging program, the efforts to produce a sufficient quan- 
tity of description of supplies to meet the promises made to Congress, 
failed. Those which have been published are so incomplete, contain 
so many duplications and cover so many imaginary and obsolete items 
that they are worthless. Finally, in desperation, the use of card 
punch machines has been resorted to. These machines do not produce 
descriptions but will produce millions of Munitions Board numbers 
for existing manufacturers numbers which will require many years of 
later research and wholesale changes in them before they can be used. 

The standardization program of the Munitions Board has failed 
to eliminate duplicating specifications for very common items such as 
soup bowls, shoes, twist drills, etc. Where duplicating specifications 
have been eliminated the new standard specifications still frequently 
provide for the same differences in items for each department (e. ¢., 
two sizes of bed pillows, one for the Army and another for the Navy) 
Blankets are now under a common specification but a range of colors 
for each department and some quality variations are prescribed. 

A shocked and indignant Armed Services Subcommittee developed 
a bill, H. R. 7405, sponsored by Hon. Jack Z. Anderson, of California, 
and the House passed it with an overwhelming majority. 

This report provides background information, and an analysis of the 
exhibit and pertinent testimony from key witnesses which resulted 
in the subcommittee’s unanimous conclusion that H. R. 7405 was 
necessary. 

BACKGROUND 


The standardization and cataloging of the vast quantities of sup- 
plies used by the military departments is a huge and very important 
task which will result in savings estimated at about $4 billion annually, 
at the present rate of expenditure. In addition to the monetary 
savings much greater efficiency will obtain in purchasing, storage, 
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distribution, and disposal of supplies with a single supply catalog 
system and an effective standardization program. 

_ This project was considered to be of “primary importance” by the 
first Secretary of Defense, the late James Forrestal, whose memo- 
randum to the Department Secretaries follows: 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

: Washington, May 12, 1948. 

Memorandum for The Secretary of the Army 
The Secretary of the Navy 
The Secretary of the Air Force 

Subject: Munitions Board cataloging project 


1. I consider it necessary at this time to bring to your attention the great im- 
portance I attach to the armed services cataloging program which has been placed 
underway by the Munitions Board. It must be understood clearly that I con- 
sider the project to be of primary importance to the effective conduct of business 
in the Military Establishment; that I believe it will lead most positively to a 
simple and well understood approach of the three services to industry, and that I 
believe its proved results in segmental fields which have been explored demonstrate 
conclusively such great savings to the taxpayer in the processes of procurement 
that we in the Military Establishment must not fail to prosecute the project with 
the utmost vigor, and to secure at the earliest possible date the fullest and most 
complete utilization of its possibilities. 

2. Lest there be any misunderstanding of purpose and any ensuing deflection 
of effort, the following definition covers what I conceive this cataloging program 
and its objectives to be: 

The ultimate objective will be to name, describe, classify, and number each 
unique item used, purchased, stocked, or distributed by the Military Establish- 
ment, by such methods and in such manner that only one distinctive selection of 
letters and numerals will identify the same item within a bureau or service, or 
between bureaus or services, or between the Departments. The single item char- 
acterization will then be used for all functions of supply from original purchase to 
final field or area distribution. When the project has advanced sufficiently, each 
supply system of the services will select for its own use such categories of items 
from the central pool as it needs to meet its own purposes, and publish these in 
such form as‘ will best further its purposes, but individual identical items will bear 
the same characterization in every catalog segment thus prepared and used. 

3. It is estimated that the project will comprise the processing of some 5,000,000 
items of military usage. In segments and areas of interest, many of these items 
have already been described and classified, and the project program must inte- 
grate the work already done by bureaus or services with the least friction, and 
assign the uncovered areas for field work to the most cognizant agencies, 

4. It is obvious that the project is expensive; that it will be a burden on the 
personnel and appropriations of every bureau and service, and will require the 
most earnest and cooperative effort on the part of every agency to bring it to 
such substantial completion that it will be continually useful to all. There is 
being developed under the Munitions Board a coordinating central agency to 
pick up work already done, to assign new areas for field work, and to eliminate 
duplication where the same item has been described in two or more category 
assignments. Purely as an estimate, 3 years has been set as the time necessary 
to bring the cataloging program to full utilization. If that goal can be met, we 
must reach it. We cannot afford to enter a future national emergency without 
having the military cataloging system so well completed, so well understood, and 
so well accepted, but that we will reap the full benefits which can be expected 
from it. 

JAMES FoRRESTAL, 


For many years Congress has been interested in supply cataloging. 
Since the Munitions Board started this program 5 years ago the Congress 
has received from time to time glowing assurances of progress and 
presumed something significant was being achieved. 

In 1949, greater congressional interest was shown when Congress- 
man Jack Z. Anderson introduced H. R. 321, a bill which directed the 
establishment of a single catalog system and for the first time under- 
took to fix responsibility. Extensive hearings were held in which 
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the Department of Defense witnesses all testified that great progress 
was being made and that legislation was unnecessary. The record 
of these hearings includes a letter from Louis Johnson, then Secretary 
of Defense, in which he says in part: 

The National Security Act of 1947 already provides that the Munitions Board 
must coordinate activities within the Military Establishment with regard to 
industrial matters including the procurement, production, and distribution plans 
of the departments and agencies. The directive to the Munitions Board from 
the Secretary of Defense, dated June 9, 1948, requires that the Munitions Board 
“formulate policies for, and coordinate the activities of, the Military Establish- 
ment with respect to standard cataloging procedures, standard specifications, 
standardization of common-use items, and standard pac kaging, storage, and 
distribution methods.” All of these activities are well under way and there has 
been marked progress. * * +# 

This subcommittee’s investigation and exhibit (some 3 vears later) 
conclusively show the Secretary of Defense was very poorly informed. 
Since then the Navy has stated (Navy Utilization Study of MB 
Catalog Data) that the use of the Munitions Board catalog numbers 
might be ‘‘logistically disastrous.’”? Either the Navy is aware of the 
gross deficiencies of the programs or is afraid their success might 
eventually reduce their. supply empire. In either case, there is 
obvious need for legislation. 


ARMED SERVICES, PROCUREMENT SUBCOMMITTEE FINDINGS 


In the fall of 1951 the Subcommittee on Procurement of the Armed 
Services Committee proceeded to investigate the cataloging and 
standardization of supplies purchased by the Military Establishment. 
It was decided to examine these programs in relation to their effec- 
tiveness on commonly used supplies such as nails, blankets, ete. It 
was believed that a ‘‘spot check” in the area of common iten s would 
provide a general pattern of accomplishment. 

In order to demonstrate the effectiveness of these Munitions Board 
programs it was further decided that an exhibition of the items would 
be the most effective way of showing any achievement. Accordingly, 
the subcommittee requisitioned a number of the same common items 
from each of the military departments and mounted them in a display 
so that comparisons could be made. In the request for the material, 
the departments were asked to identify each item with a tag giving 
the item name, the service stock or catalog number and the equivalent 
Munitions Board Cataloging Agency’s identifving number, the quan- 
tities on hand, the average issues per month, unit cost and specification 
reference. The subcommittee’s exhibit provided proof beyond a 
doubt of the failure of the Munitions Board standards and cataloging 
programs as will be noted from the following: 

Identical common nails were not brought together under a single 
identifying number which is the principal objectiv e of the catalog 
program. Some were described by the Army as being “Galv aulaad? 
and the Air Force described the same item as ‘‘zine coated.” In other 
‘ases the Army gave the diameter in gage size, an industry standard, 
while the Navy prescribed the diameter in decimals of an inch for the 
same thing. 

Dress shoes displayed were procured under three different specifica- 
tions (Army, Navy, and Marine Corps). Even the size designations 
varied so that a specific size is not the s same for all of the services 
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Bed pillows were not standardized; and, consequently, there were 
two sizes: one for Army and one for Navy. The Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency went a step further in this. It provided four 
descriptions and four identifying numbers for these two items by 
writing several descriptions by taking advantage of the tolerances 
permissible under the specifications to write different departmental 
descriptions for the same item. By this means each service gets a 


separate number for the same item—e. g., a pillow. Ordinary 


twist drills were found to have three different specifications and three 
Munitions Board catalog numbers for the same item. 

Galvanized metal sheets were procured under two different specifica- 
tions; and are issued by the pound in the Navy, by the square foot in 
the Air Force, and by the sheet in the Army. Similar variations in 
the quantitative measurement of a great many supplies were found in 
the present departmental catalogs now in use which block cross 
servicing. 

Blankets varied in color to the extent that each service had its own: 
olive drab for Army; green for Marine Corps; blue for Air Force; 
white for shipboard use in Navy and a dark green for shore use in the 
Navy. Some differences in quality was noted between the Navy’s 
blankets and those of the other services. 

Blankets purchased for the medical services, however, were stand- 
ardized so that at least in the hospitals, soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines all use the same blankets. 

General Eisenhower, in the fall of 1951, had this to say, in a dis- 
cussion with members of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. (The following quoted remarks explain 
the so-called Eisenhower-Spaatz agreements, H. Rept. 1994, 82d 
Cong.): 


Gentlemen, you have asked me what I had in mind, so far as common supplies 
are concerned, when General Spaatz and I made what you refer to as the Fisen- 
hower-Spaatz agreement several years ago when I was Chief of Staff of the 
Army. That’s a broad question, but I believe I can give you a simple answer 
by saying that when General Spaatz and I served together during the last war 
we frequently discussed ways and means of reducing what we believed to be a 
waste of supplies and of manpower through duplication of effort between the 
services. I reached the conclusion, and I am sure that he did also, that some- 
thing had to be done to provide a system under which each service and each 
force could have all that it needed for its operation without a lot of duplicating 
hospitals, depots, and other supply overhead. I felt that much could be done 
to improve the situation that existed in the services at the end of the war. Con- 
sequently, when Spaatz and I talked thing over in Washington after the war, 
we agreed that the policy on which the Army and Air Force supply and service 
arrangements should be based would be that of common service to the greatest 
possible extent. The so-called Eisenhower-Spaatz agreement was intended to 
implement that agreement on basic policy. 

Since you are primarily interested in common-supply items and common 
services, I ean illustrate some of the things T had in mind in giving you a few 
examples. Take blankets and bed sheets, for example. I saw no reason why 
there should be numerous types, sizes, and specifications for those things. I 
believed that a‘ good blanket could be bought by the Department that would 
serve the needs of all departments, and so could a good sheet. There was no 
need to have a number of different sheets or different blankets merely because 
some were needed, for example, in barracks, others in hospitals, and others on 
ships. Mops, brooms, soap, and other ordinary supplies are also good examples. 
In the same way, I could see no good reason why bread baked in an Army bakery 
could not be eaten by Air Force men, and vice versa. This same reasoning can 
be applied to the majority of commonly used equipment, such as rifles, et cetera, 
Mind you, IT am referring now only to items and services that have some common 
use, and not to the technical items*which are limited in use to one service. 
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These examples are by no means a complete list of the items dis- 
played. They are cited because they are typical. The exhibit also 
included samples of complete duplication of catalogs between the 
military departments; e. g., an Air Force Food C atalog and similar 
catalogs on food compiled and published separately by the Army and 
Navy. Heavy equipment, such as trucks, road graders, etc., and their 
thousands of spare parts were found+in duplicated Army and Navy 
catalogs. Even the M~1 rifle, the 30-caliber carbine and the 45-caliber 
pistol which are of Army design were found in Navy catalogs with all 
their hundreds of repair parts. This represents an expensive and 
unnecessary duplication of catalog work already published by the 
Ordnance Corps of the Army. 

During the course of the hearings it was revealed that the Munitions 
Board had a similar secret exhibit of its own (displayed in the fall of 
1948) which pointed up the same sort of deficiencies, as this subcom- 
mittee did in 1952. 

An account of the Munitions Board exhibit is contained in an 
editorial of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, dated December 30 
1948 - 3274): 


The Navy pays $2.66 a pair more for tan shoes than the Army and 9 Force. 
The seaptes Corps pays $7.50 for the same weight canvas cot that the Navy gets 
for $3.20. 

The Marines and the Army use the same kind of blanket, but one costs $2.50 
and the other $1.77. Ocean exposure suits cost the Navy $25.91 but the Air 
Force pays $47.13 for the same article. The Air Force pays $121.78 for an elee- 
trically heated flying suit effective down to 65° below zero while the Navy pays 
$122.47 for a suit effective down to 20° below. 

And so it goes through a list of 400 items. The ‘‘unified’’ services (God save 
the mark) buy seven different kinds of blankets at seven prices for sailors, Navy 
officers, marines, Army and Navy Air Foree men, and the various medical units. 

The foregoing facts come to light through an exhibit staged by the Munitions 
Board in a Virginia warehouse. The taxpaying public, which presumably is 
not entitled to such information, was excluded from the exhibit; an enterprising 
Washington newsman or two finally managed to crash the show. 

The time has long since passed when we can afford to permit the armed services 
procurement gentlemen to indulge their fondness for independent action. No 
one knows with any exactitude how much competitive buying by the services 
cost the country during World War IT but the sum must have been tremendous 
even by modern standards. 

There will always be need for special and individual items for the various 
branches of our defense organization, but there is no reason for wide differences 
of price and quality in such articles of common use as belts, underwear, fatigue 
clothing, and certain general equipment. 

The military departments complained bitterly in the press and to 
the subcommittee about the “price tags’? on the exhibited items. 
But all the information on each of the tags was furnished and written 
bv the several de ‘partments. 

This committee’s experience is not unique. (See H. Rept. 658, p. 3, 
82d Cong., Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments 

A) ‘ . . 
on Federal Supply Management, which is quoted.) 

On the basis of field observations to date, and other data available, supply 
management in the Department of Defense and the component military depart- 
ments lacks adequate centralized direction and coordination. 

Recommendations 

The role of the Munitions Board, as it pertains to supply manage me nt, should 
be strengthened. The Secretary of Defense should vigilantly exercise his authorit y 
to eliminate duplication in supply activities. 

Clarification by the Congress of the basic statute, the National Security Act of 


1947, as amended, is necessary to implement fully centralized supply direction 
and coordination and to avoid conflicting administrative interpretations. 
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PROGRAMING OF MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
There is need for greatly improved programing of military procurement. The 
subcommittee noted in its field surveys that large quantities of coffee, black pepper, 
rope, wool, cloth ng, and other soft goods were being bought to fulfill stated mili- 
tary requirements without any serious regard for the impact of these tremendous 
purchases on the civilian economy. When military procurement officers in the 
field received orders to buy, they went out and bought—frequently during 
periods of unusual searcitv and unfavorable seasons, at greatly inflated prices, 
and in competition with other military and civilian ageney buyers. 


) 
Recommendations 


Large-scale activities in the field of military procurement should be improved 
through a realistic balanced program of schedules of purchase based on advance 
planning and prior determination of requirements. Purchases should be so dis- 
tributed over fiscal periods and geographical areas as to afford phased production 
and adequate warehousing geared to seasonal industries wherever they are 
affected. When practicable, purchases should be made for direct delivery from 
supplier to point of use to avoid excessive cost of Government warehousing and 
transportation and to utilize to the fullest, existing commercial facilities. 

Greater use should be made of single-purchase assignments wherein one service 
procures all items of a particular tvpe or class for all departments. There should 
also be maximum effort in the form of joint and pooled operations with respect 


to all aspects of supply management 
\ realistic program of priorities in purchasing should be established and made 
operative at the Department of Defense level so that procurement can be geared 


to allocating materials, facilities, and manpower in keeping with the relative 
importance of the various programs for the national defense. 
kfforts to improve the supply accounting systems of the military departments 


should be speeded up in the interest of achieving efficient supply management. 


High lights of the testimony of witnesses which are extracted from 
the hearings below leads to the inescapable conclusion that legislation 
is necessary. 

Hon. William C. Foster, Deputy Secretary of Defense (p. 3155): * 


\fter persistent examination of the catalog program operation, there has been 
prepared for my signature a revised charter which incorporates some portions of 
H. R. 1033. This directive will strengthen even more the position of the Director 
of the Catalog Agency and permit him to carry out more effectively the objectives 
of the program. I will furnish the committee with a copy of this directive as soon 
as it is published. Admiral Fowler will be glad to discuss any of the sections of 
H. R. 1033 as they relate to the revised directive. 


This testimony clearly shows that the program was only being 
strengthened while the subcommittee was investigating. Secretary 
Foster states further that (p. 3156) 


In the Office of the Secretary of Defense, for instance, we have the Armed 
Forces Medical Procurement Agency, established back in 1945 as the central 
procurement agency for both the Army and Navy medical services. It now is 
responsible for Air Force medical procurement as well. Procurement for the 
mutual defense assistance program. for MSA, the successor to the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is also 
carried out by the same agency. 

[Important and continued economy is being effected through the consolidation 
of all medical purchasing in the hands of this agency. There is one catalog for all 
the medical services; there is no duplicate buying or inspection, no competitive 
bidding among the services, and no excessive inventories are allowed to build up 
in one service while shortages occur in another. 


This testimony shows clearly the improvements which can be 
realized from a single catalog and standardization. 





Page references are to hearings, No. 67, House Armed Services Committee 
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The subcommittee brought out the “Russian veto” in the charter 
of the Munitions Poard Standards Agency—which is contained in the 
last clause of the excerpt quoted below (p. 3203): 


Functions: Under the control of the Director, Supply Management Agencies, 
the basic function of the Agency shall be to develop a military standardization 
program in conjunction with the military departments and the General Services 
Administration, which will achieve the objectives of a joint military and civil 
standardization program in order to eliminate duplication of effort. Specifically, 
the functions of the agency shall be: (a) To develop plans, policies, and pro- 
cedures governing the military standardization program; (b) to supervise, ad- 
minister, and direct military standardization program; (c) to specifically assign to 
one or more of the military departments the responsibility for preparing military 
specifications, standards, and qualified products lists and establish time schedules 
therefor; (d) to review, approve, promulgate, amend, revise, and cancel military 
specifications, standards, and qualified products lists, when approved by the 
military departments 


Mr. Doyle, of California, elicited from Admiral Ring, Acting Vice 
Chairman, Munitions Board for Supply Management, the fact that 
it takes an unreasonably long time to make purchase assignments 
(p. 3210): 


Mr. Dorie. Well, [ am looking at those shoe samples there on the demonstra- 
tion board to your right elbow. Why shouldn’t the purchase of shoes be assigned 
to one department, for all of the departments of the military? 

Admiral Ring. We have been making efforts for a long period of time to try 
to arrive at what would appear to be a satisfactory arrangement for the buying 
of the greatest single field that is not vet assigned, which is clothing, and equipage. 
That is everything that the soldier, sailor, or airman wears. We have not vet 
arrived at a solution which was satisfactory to the top of the Department of 
Defense. 

We could assign it, sir, either on the basis of giving it all to the Quartermaster 
Corps. We could give it all to the Air Force. We could give it all to the Navy, 
to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. We could establish a jointly staffed 
agency. We could try to have collaboration between the buying agents—they 
happen to be located in the same office building. in the city of New York. 

We have not vet made an assignment of the clothing and equipage field. 

Mr. Doyie. Admiral, how long have you been studying that particular sub- 
ject? You have enumerated just now six ways vou could do it 

Admiral Rine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Well now, you knew of those six ways within a reasonable time 
after vou began studving it. 

Admiral Ring. That is correct. 

Mr. DoyLte. When are vou going to make a decision? Who is going to make it? 

Admiral Ring. The decision will be made by the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Doyute. When? 

Admiral Rine. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Doyue. Is it before them now? 

Admiral Rine. It has been constantly before them for a considerable period 
of time; ves, sir 

Mr. Doyie. Does that mean vears? 

Admiral Rinc. A year and a half. 

Mr. Hésperr. How long does it take to make a decision? A vear and a half? 
Does it take that long for intelligent men to set up and have something before 
them, for a vear and a half, and can’t come up with an answer? 


The subcommittee developed information on a hidden informal 
group Which was exercising many of the statutory duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Munitions Board. This situation is typical of the 
“escape hatches,” which were permitted in the operations of the cata- 
loging and standardization programs which defeated their real pur- 
poses and objectives (pp. 3427-3428): 

Mr. Courtney. Admiral, there are two things to which I would like to direct 
attention. We discussed them at the last time you were on the stand. One: 
what I will denominate as the escape hatches provided in Bulletins 5 and 17 of 
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the Munitions Board which permitted the services to describe items of supply 
as best suited their own needs. I think that is the language. And secondly, to 
get back into the chain of command in the Munitions Board. Now Admiral, 
you were nice enough to hand us the latest key personnel directory which out- 
lines the functions and gives us the personnel assigned to the various functions 
within the Munitions Board. Admiral, I would like to ask you whether there 
isn’t another organization, conference, or committee within the Board or sur- 
rounding the Board known as the ASPR Conference or Committee? 

Admiral Rinc. There is, Mr. Courtney. There is a committee known as the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation Committee. 

Mr. Courtney. Now that does not appear on the chart which is either on the 
board to your right or on the directory which I hold in my hand. 

Admiral Rinc. It does not, because that group has never been given a charter. 
It has been since the Armed Services Procurement Act was passed by the Con- 
gress, effective, | think, in—I think it was 1947, effective in 1947, there has been 
on the part of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, a desire to work together both 
in the preparation of the armed services procurement regulations under the act 
and in day by day procurement policy operations. This group which has worked 
together: the group has been responsive only to the three procurement Secretaries. 
It has not been responsible to the Chairman of the Board or to the staff of the 
Board. 

Mr. Courtney. You mean to the Chairman of the Munitions Board? 

Admiral Rine. The Chairman of the Munitions Board or to his staff. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, now, of whom does this ASPR Conference or Com- 
mittee consist? 

Admiral Rinc. It consists of procurement legal and contract personnel, two 
men from each of the military departments, a total of six. 


Additional discussion is further quoted (pp. 3435 and 3436): 


Mr. Courtney. One question further: Admiral, could you sum up for us in 
your own way how and in what manner you think, in your opinion, the functioning 
of this ASPR Conference limits or cireumscribes the activities of the Munitions 

Soard? 

Admiral Rrnc. I have named two. I think the greatest obstacle to progress, 
Mr. Courtney, lies in the fact that there is no proper programing for scheduling of 
effort that has got to be done to get on with the job. In other words, instead of 
being able to establish as Admiral Fowler under his line of authority in cataloging 
and standardization is going to establish, a realistic program, target dates by which 
certain things will be accomplished, that is lacking. Consequently, the staff of 
the Munitions Board can’t present to the Chairman of the Board working through 
a group over which the staff of the Board has no direction or control a reasonable 
program for the discharge of the responsibility in that particular field. I think 
that is the basic difficultv. We have mentioned inability of these people to 
agree, possible shelving, and so forth. But to me it is the lack of a proper program 
of work or my being able to report to the Chairman of the Board that this will be 
accomplished by such and such a date and here is the whole program and we will 
accomplish it in a measured, orderly program. That, I think, is the biggest 
single lack. 

Mr. Hésertr. Well, Admiral, may I say now that I want to compliment you 
on your forthrightness and frankness in revealing this to us. I am compelled to 
make this observation at this time. This is the most shocking revelation that 
has come before this committee since we started these hearings. I think it is also 
significant that during the whole time we have conducted these hearings and have 
attempted to probe as much as we could as to the real cause of confusion, that at 
no time has any witness trom the Department come before us and informed us of 
the existence of this informal board. It only came to the committee’s attention 
from a source outside of the Pentagon and if this source had not informed us and 
had not rendered the duty, the civie duty of so informing us, we would still be 
pursuing the elusive phantom of the Pentagon. I think that the committee should 
know that and that it should be made very emphatic that since 1947, in direct 
contradiction to the statute making the Mynitions Board a statutory body, that 
it has been bound up and in effect controlled by an informal board which has no 
standing except on its informality and its ability to control the actions of the 
Chairman. I think it is most shocking. TI find myself for once at a loss of words 
to describe this particular instance. And T am wondering what the Potomac 
Pitchmen will alibi on this one and say it is insignificant. 
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The following additional discussion took place between Congress- 
man Charles H. Elston and Admiral Ring (p. 3442): 


Mr. Euston. Well, don’t you feel that this committee does to a certain extent, 
perhaps to a considerable extent, cireumvent the intention of Congress in granting 
authority to the Munitions Board? 

Admiral Rina. It is my firm opinion that the existence of the committee in 
its present state does not permit the proper discharge of the responsibility of the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board to the Secretary of Defense; that is my opinion. 

Mr. Etston. Well, that is direet violation of the laws laid down by Congress, 
isn’t it? 

Admiral Rina. It is not only a violation of what I think was the intent of 
Congress. I think basically it is a bad type of organization as it exists at the 
present time. Going back just a minute, Mr. Elston, to a question that you 
asked me, we would not normally come to Congress asking you for legislation, 
legislative authority, to establish subordinate agencies under the Munitions Board. 
I think it would be a better method of operation for us to go to the Secretary of 
Defense and ask him to create within his own Department and under the board 
authority given him under the National Security Act. 


The following colloquy between Congressman Elston and Under 
Secretary of the Army Alexander points to the need for uniformity 
of item catalog prices in the services and to great potential savings 
through standardization (p. 3489): 


Mr. Euston. Now, what is the situation today? Assume that a fellow in the 
Marine Corps loses a boot. A man in the Army loses the same thing. One 
may have to pay more than the other in replacing it. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well, Mr. Elston, from the point of view of the tax- 
payer, the actual facts regarding the proper carrying value of the item seems to 
me to be the thing that should govern. If the Marine supply people paid more 
or less for the item, that is in fact a true cost to the taxpayer, which is what the 
individual soldier or marine is being charged with. 

Mr. Eston. Well, if you bad real unification and you had a standard system 
of purchasing, there wouldn’t be that difference between the services. If there 
was a loss of, we will say, a boot, whether it was in the Marine Corps, in the Army, 
or in the Air Force, the serviceman who lost it would pay the same. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That is true. 

Mr. Extston. Well, now, do you think the system can be so changed that that 
situation will be brought about? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I think that would be something very well worth while 
looking into. It it is feasible, I think it should be done. 

Mr. Exston. How long are we going to have to wait before you begin to look 
into it? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I will see to it that the matter is looked into at the 
Secretary of Defense level immediately. 

Mr. Exstron. It seems to me that that is something that should have been 
gone into a long time ago. The Unification Act was passed some years ago. It 
would seem to me that that is one of the principles of unification, one of the things 
the Congress was striving to bring about. You say you have’t done it as yet? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I think in most instances, Mr. Elston, the unit cost 
would be the same. But to the extent that it isn’t, | think we ought to improve it. 

Mr. Eston. Well, from the exhibits that this committee has gathered together, 
there is a great difficulty between unit costs. I believe it has been represented or 
rather misrepresented that this committee has picked out isolated items and it 
has created a story which on its face is not a true story. Do you concur in that 
position? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well, sir, my feeling, if I may give it, on the costs as 
put up there is that in addition to the unit cost, there ought to be the figures 
ot the prices paid by the two or three services at similar times for similar amounts, 
because I think that it has been assumed by the public that where the unit cost 
differed a good deal it meant that the services were purchasing the same item on 
the same date for very different prices, which is not the case. 

Mr. Exston. Well, if you had had standardization, complete standardization, 
you wouldn’t have to be buying so many things at different times and you would 
come closer to having a uniform price, would you not? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That is right. * 
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Mr. Exstron. And if you had that standardization, unquestionably you would 
save a tremendous amount of money, wouldn’t you? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Greater standardization will save a lot of money. 

The following extracts from Admiral Fox’s testimony indicate the 
need for supply cataloging and necessity for mandatory legislation: 


(P. 3557) 


Admiral Fox. I knew we couldn’t go through another war unless we have a 
catalog. 

Mr. ANpERSON. That is right. 

Admiral Fox. I am one of the original modern catalogers in the Navy. We 
couldn’t have our supply system without a catalog. The catalog is the key to it. 


x % * * * * 
(Pp. 3563 and 3564) 


Mr. ANpERSON. Again I have to ask you, Admiral, what kind of mandatory 
legislation were you referring to when you made this statement? 


Admiral Fox. Well, I had in mind then that inevitably we are going to get 
some legislation, and anything that puts emphasis on this cataloging effort is 


going to be helpful. 


Mr. AnpEerson. In other words, permissive legislation which permits the de- 


partments to do it is not enough. We need mandatory lezislation which directs 
the departments to do it Isn’t that what vou mean? 

Admiral Fox. That is my opinion; ves, sir 

Mr. AnperRson. Are vou familiar with 1033? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir 


Mr. ANpERSON. Do you think that that is a good framework for the legislation 
that this committee ought to consider? 


Admiral Fox, Frankly, Mr. Anderson, I think that the present set-up under 


\dmiral Fowler—I would ask that they be given an opportunity to demonstrate 
whether they can do the catalog. I think he can. We are very much impressed 
with Admiral Fowlet 

Mr. Anperson. Of course, Admiral, that is the sad part of it. Almost 3 years 
ago Admiral Ring appeared before this committee in connection with H. R. 321, 
which is the same bill as 1083 introduced in the EKighty-first Congress. 


Admiral Fox. Yes 

\MIr. ANDERSON. And asked for an opportunity to develop their catalog. Now, 
that is 3 vears ago. And vet today, after 9 years of work, you tell the committee 
that the Navy catalog, just the Navy catalog, is only 65 percent complete. So, 
I thoroughly agree with vou that we must have mandatory legislation. And I 
note with interest that the directive which was issued the afternoon of the first 
day of the hearings conducted by this committee giving to Admiral Fowler the 
charter which he needs is almost exactly section 5 of H. R. 1033. 

Admiral Fox. So, we are making progress. 

Mir. ANDERSON. We are making progress. But only because the subcommittee 
sits here and wields a big stick and makes a lot of noise and puts up a display 
and exhibit and lends perhaps, we will say, a little sex appeal to a very dull subject 


like cataloging. That is the only reason, Admiral, I am convinced in my own 
mind, that we have gotten as far as we have. Now we are past time when the 
services can say, ‘‘Let us see what we can do.”’ It is time now for the Congress 


to say, “This is what we are going todo.’”’ I think you and I thoroughly agree on 
the necessity for mandatory legislation, and I think I can assure you that you 
are going to get it. 

Admiral Fox. And I can assure you that vou are going to get my full coopera- 
tion on whatever legislation the Congress passes. 


(P. 3566) 


Mr. Erston. Have you any idea, Admiral, how much you would save in the 
Navy Department by reason of the fact that you have a Navy catalog? 

Admiral Fox. Sir, mine would only be a guess. We projected it at two of our 
inland depots in the chart presentation that I made here the other day. We 
estimated the savings at those two depots—namely, Mechanicsburg, Pa., and 
Clearfield, Utah—at approximatgly $25 million in 10 years. Now, there is no 
way in the world for us to determine the extent of savings beyond that; that is, 


’ 





——————e 
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i on every ship, the savings in time, expediting material, the readiness of issuing 
( 


material and savings of personnel, both in the field—and, by that, I mean aboard 
ship—and at the supply depots. The savings are astronomical. There can be 
no denying the fact. 

e Mr. Euston. Would it run into the hundreds of millions of dollars? 

Admiral Fox. I think that it will; yes, sir, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Euston. Of course, one reason why there would be a saving is because 
you don’t have competition among the various branches of the Navy Department 
in buying? 

a ; Admiral Fox. Well, sir, we do not have that now. All of our common items, 
such as we have displayed back here, are bought by one of our supply-demand 
control points. Spec ifically, a machine screw, a hand tool, or any sa of the 


Te hundred thousand items of common supplies has one number in the Navy. Re- 
it. gardle ss of what bure au uses that item, they all know it by that one number 

Mr. Etsron. Naturally, of course, you save some money if the departme nts 

i are not bidding against each other? 

Congressman Clemente developed the fact that the Navy did not 
ry want to use the Munitions Board catalog numbers in lieu of their own 

The Navy decided that a study should be made within the Navy on 
et the cost of converting or changing numbers. The obvious purpose of 
- the study was to attempt to stop conversion of numbers by showing 
a the cost would be excessive. The Navy letter re questing the bureaus 


ts and the Marine Corps to make such a study is reproduced below, 
together with the Marine Corps reply, which was the only reply 
received at the time of the he arings. It is heartening to note that 
the Marines refused to follow the Navy party line (pp. 3591-3599): 


on M-—70/WGB: emm 
Serial 216 
ler 31 OcroRER 1951, 
ute From: Chief of Naval Material. 
ed To: Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
ars ’ Chief, Bureau of Ordnance. 
21, Chief, Bureau of Ships. 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
Ww, Commandant, U. 8. Marine Corps. 
tee Subj: Conversion from Present Stock Numbers to Federal (MBCA) Stock 
So, Numbers. 
d I Ref: (a) SecDef memo to SecNav, SecArmy, SecAF, and Chair., MBCA, of 
irst 19 Jan 1950 (Nav Dept Bulletin 50-87 of 15 Feb 1950). 
the (b) “Navy Department Utilization Study” forwarded to Sec Def by CNM 
ltr M-70: MJK:; fm, ser 162, WB (19) M0512509 of 11 May 1950. 
c) CNM ltr M-70: MJK: fm, ser 240, L7-2 M0626501 of 23 Jun 1950. 
tee (d) CNM ltr M-—7—-: MJK: ef, ser 275 L7-2 M0719503 of 19 Jul 1950. 
lay Encl: (1) Plan for Preparing Cost Analysis of Conversion w/attachments 
ject | 
aon 1. It is the purpose of this letter to reopen the cost study relative to converting 
the from present stock numbers to Federal (MBCA) stock numbers, 
ion 2. The Secretary of Defense, by reference (a), directed that a definite program 
ie be established to de ‘velop detailed plans promptly for the adoption and utiliza- 
you tion of Federal cataloging data, and that a firm schedule be established for com- 
' pleting the program. The Office of Naval Material prepared reference (b) in 
anaes compliance with reference (a) which, among other things, recommended that 
a cost-evaluation study be conducted prior to attempting conversion. Reference 
(c) instituted such a study within the Department of the Navy but, with the 
advent of the Korean incident, the study was indefinitely postponed by 
reference (d). 
the 3. As it is now considered desirable to reopen this cost study, enclosure (1 
and attachments thereto have been prepared me king current the original study. 
our Enclosure (1) outlines the assumptions with regard to the method of conversio 
We and the method of obtaining the required data. Attachments (1) and (2) to 
and enclosure (1) prescribe formats which should be used as guides to provide the 
3s no basic data, Attachments (3) and (4) to enclosure (1) outline the probable 
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benefits and undesirable effects of system-wide conversion, respectively, as 
envisioned by this office. It will be noted that the cost of conversion aboard 
ship has not been ineluded; however, comments relative to the effect of conversion 
on shipboard would be welcome. 

t. It is emphasized that the principal purpose of this study is to provide data 
to aid in deciding upon the extent or degree of conversion. Aacrtadatin each 
addressee is requested to provide the most significant reasons why system-wide 
conversion should or should not be effected. The Chief of Naval Material 
recognizes the magnitude and complexity of the task imposed by this request; 
however, of prime importance is the fact that the final decision as to the degree 
or level of conversion will rest to a great extent on the findings developed from 
this information. 


5. It is requested that the data requested herein be forwarded to reach this 
office no later than March 14, 1952. 


C. W. Fox. 
Authenticated: 
: J. W. Granam, 
Director, Administrative Division. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
HEADQUARTERS, UNiTED States MARINE Corps, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 12, 1952. 
From: Commandant of the Marine Corps 
To: Chief of Naval Material (M-—70), Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C, 
Subject: Cost of converting to Federal catalog data within the Marine Corps 
teferences: 
(a) ONM ltr to CMC and Chiefs of Bureaus, Serial 216, dated October 31, 
1951. 
(b) CMC Itr to ONM, CSH-—315-mbs, dated December 30, 1949. 
(c) Secretary of Defense memo for Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, dated May 12, 1948. 
(d) Secretary of Defense memo for Secretaries of Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Chairman, Munitions Board. 
Enclosure (1): Cost analysis breakdown for converting to Federal catalog data 
within the Marine Corps. 


1. In accordance with reference (a), which requested an analysis of the cost of 
converting to Federal catalog data within the Marine Corps, enclosure (1) is 
furnished herewith. The statistics for this study were obtained by ‘sampling’ 
various types of Marine Corps organizations and all figures are estimates. Or- 
ganizations other than the types indicated in the enclosure were not considered 
inasmuch as the cost or workloads thereat were considered to be insignificant. 
These estimates may give somewhat of an inflated picture of the true conversien 
costs because it is probable that much of the conversion could be accomplished 
by present personnel, in addition to their regular duties, at no extra cost. In 
addition, in order to evaluate the true costs it is necessary to know the savings. 
Enelosure (1) was compiled on the basis of the questionnaire distributed by 
reference (a) and cost figures were based on total cost of conversion without 
respect to what portion would be accomplished by present personnel at no extra 
cost and what portion would be accomplished by additional personnel. 

2. The Marine Corps adheres to the opinion expressed in reference (b) that 
conversion should not be difficult or expensive if done progressively and gradu- 
allv. It is considered that the savings resulting from conversion will far out- 
weight the initial cost of conversion. It is also significant to point out that while 
the enclosed cost analysis was based on a limitation of a 3-vear period, the 
savings resulting from conversion will continue indefinitely. Thus for a true 
analysis, the initial cost must be compared against the savings for an indefinite 
period of time. The savings resulting from conversion cannot be estimated due 
to the infinite number of years over which such savings will accrue. There 
should be no question that savings would result. The Secretary of Defense in 
references (c) and (d) directed participation in the Federal catalog program 
for the reason that the accomplishment of the objectives of the program would 
result in great savings in both manpower and money. 

3. The Marine Corps has planned and conducted its cataloging program over 
the past 4 years on the premise that the specific objectives of the catalog pro- 
gram, as outlined by the Secretary of Defense in references (c) and (d), would 
be accomplished. Reference (c) states: 
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s “The ultimate objective will be to name, describe, classify, and number each 
d unique item used, purchased, stocked, or distributed by the Military Establish- 
i: ment, by such methods and in such manner that only one distinctive selection of 
letters and numerals will identify the same item within a bureau or service, or 
2, between bureaus or services, or between the Departments. The single-item 
h characterization will then be used for all functions of supply from original pur- 
le chase to final field or area distribution. ; ' ; 
al Much work and time has been expended in the Marine Corps toward the reali- 
zation of the above objective. It was not understood that the objectives and 
- | directives of the Secretary of Defense would later be subject to review and that 
in after more than 4 years of work on this program a study would be instituted as 
an “aid in deciding upon the extent or degree of conversion.”’ There has been 
is a long and difficult task performed within the Marine Corps in indoctrinating 
personnel in the stated objectives of the Federal catalog program. To change 
the objectives at this late date will mean the loss of considerable prestige and 

morale. 
! 4. It must be remembered that all Americans, high and low, educated and un- 
educated, are very proud of the achievements in standardization of common 
items, such as, that one can buy a bolt in Boston and a nut which will fit the 
bolt in Los Angeles. American industrialists and all others sneer at the lack 
of standardization amongst other countries of the world. Are we to prove that 
although we can standardize the end item the military is unable for some obscure 
| reason to arrive at a common name and stock number? It is our conviction that 
if this position were to become public property, the services would find themselves 
C under such a barrage of criticism that many people would find it exceedingly 


| uncomfortable. 
5. Because the advantages are so well known and publicized, it would be 
repetitious to enumerate the benefits resulting from conversion. Inasmuch as 
a1, conversion was the stated objective of the Federal Catalog Program, it was pre- 
sumed that the initiation of this program was for the purpose of obtaining the 
: advantages of such conversion. This conversion would be of special benefit to 
Air the Marine Corps because it would enforce uniform item identification and would 
eliminate the confusion and difficulties due to the present necessity of using 


os, several stock numbering and classification systems. Approximately 80 percent of 
Marine Corps material is common to either the Army or Navy; in order to utilize 
ata e the maintenance manuals, instruction manuals, catalogs and other publications 
issued by these services, the Marine Corps uses the classification and stock- 
, of numbering systems of these services. The Marine Corps presently uses Army 
is Quartermaster, Army Signal Corps, Army Chemical Corps, Army Ordnance and 
ig” Navy stock numbering and classification systems * * * all of which are 
Or- different. It is readily apparent that the conversion of all activities to a single 
red stock numbering and classification system Would zreatly simplify the Marine 
nt. Corps supply procedures. Although the initial phase of conversion would un- 
ion doubtedly create some difficulties, the advantages, economies, and increased 
hed efficiency resulting from conversion would, in the opinion of the Marine Corps, 
In make conversion desirable and justifiable. 
igs. 6. Based on the total estimated man-hours as indicated in enclosure (1), it is 
bv estimated that 398 additional people would be required to effect conversion within 
out a 3-year period. However, as stated in paragraph 1, enclosure (1) was compiled 
tra on the basis of the questionnaire distributed by reference (a), and cost figures 
were based on total cost of conversion without respect to what portion would 
chat be accomplished by presert personnel at no extra cost and what portion would be 
vdu- accomplished by additional personnel. 
out- | 7. If additional peisonnel were not made available, it is estimated that the 
hile | personnel currently on board might effect 1624 percent of conversion each year 
the and that complete conversion could be effected within 6 years. 
true W. P. T. Hr 
nite (By direction). 
a _ Admiral Fox’s testimony showed that he is in agreement with 
my Congressman Cunningham’s conclusion that waste in military pro- 
ram curement is due to the lack of a single catalog (p. 3607): 
ould Mr. CunntnGHAM. I will close my questioning with one more. Then, as I 
oter understand your position, the errors resulting in waste in the past are more the 
pro- result of a lack of uniform system, a uniform catalog, than any human equation 


} 2? 
ations: 
ould or equatior 
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Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; but I would not like to agree to that in the vein of 
censure, because this is something that has been going on since the beginning of 
time and we have comparatively recently been forced into a cataloging program 
as an essential tool not only of economic buying but as a tool of supply, to cut 
down expenses in other areas, to expedite the filing of requisitions for material, 
the shipping of material, a common language, if you will, within each service 
and the Federal program between the services, cutting down of vour investment 
in stock, cutting down the number of warehouses and bins—we now have knowl- 
edge that we never had before. 

Sir, I think that is progress. I lament the fact that we haven’t been able to 
do it faster. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. And this hearing has accelerated that trend? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir 

Mr. CuNNINCHAM. If we had the hearings years ago, we might have saved a 
lot more money? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; if we had had the hearing 10 vears ago, 15 vears ago, 
we would be just that much ahead. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Then that is the answer: that we do need a uniform system 
and uniform catalog? 

Admiral Fox. Undoubtedly we need a uniform system of cataloging. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Fox. I commend the work of this committee in focusing attention on 
this verv important problem. It is progress. 

Mr. Hféperr. Well, thank vou very much, Admiral. We appreciate the help 
that vou have given us and your testimony. We dismiss you with thanks and 
appreciation. 


Colonel Larecy representing the Army under questioning by Com- 
mittee Chairman Hébert, revealed that the Army is at present using 
seven different numbering systems for the identification of supplies; 
and that no effort has been made to develop a single system within 
the Army (pp. 3620 and 3621): 


Mr. Héserr. Colonel, | just want to ask one or two questions of a general 
nature. You have examined the exhibit in this room, I presume? 

Colonel Largcy. Yes, sir 

Mr. Héserr. It is to be noted that as related to the Army you have different 
numbers, different identifying numbers for the Signal Corps, for Ordnanee, for 
Chemical Corps—I think you have seven different divisions within the Army. 

Colonel LArecy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. And those seven different divisions carry different numbers? 

Colonel LaArecy. That is correct. 

Mr. Hfépert. Now can you tell us why? 

Colonel Larrecy. There has never been an attempt to have a single numbering 
system within the Department of the Army to my knowledge, Mr. Chairman. 
After World War II, when it was made apparent that single item identification 
was necessary, the Munitions Board program was started and it was the belief 
that we should wholeheartedly enter into the joint project rather than arrive aft 
a single Army numbering system. 

Mr. Hésert. Do you want to leave the impression to this committee, Colonel, 
that after all the years of the existence of the Army it only became apparent after 
World War II that a single number, a single identification number, was necessary 
in the Army? 

Colonel Larecy. I am quite sure, Mr. Chairman, that it was known and 


desired, but T am in no position to say action that had been taken prior to World 


War II I do know that the seven numbering systems do exist. 
Mr. Hépert. Do vou consider that a desirable method? 
Colonel LaArEcy. No, sir \ desirable method is the goal of the Munitions 


Board cataloging program, of which we are a participant, is to have the one 
identifving number on an item of supply. 

Mr. Hésertr. And of course you are not in a position to say why no attempt 
was made to unify the identification system? 

Colonel Larscy. No, sir, 1 am not. 

Mr. Héserr. I merely put that for the reeord, because we still are trying to 
find the phantom, as you well understand, the individual who can tell us why 
something was or was not done. How long have you been in charge of this 
program? 

Colonel Larecy. Since 1949, sir. 
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Colonel Larecy, evidently under instructions or at least guided by 


higher Department of Army opinion, evaded answering many pertinent 
| questions (pp. 3623 and 3624): 

Mr. Hféserr. In your opinion, in your experience, Colonel, would there be a 
: great amount of savings if all these common items were researched and cataloged 
properly for all the services? 


a Colonel Larecy. There is no question about it, Mr. Chairman. Not only the 
common items, but, as we call it in cataloging, a common item and a peculiar item. 


: The peculiar are the 
Mr. H&éperr. We are talking about peculiar in generalization, as you can 
understand. 
Colonel Largecy. But anything we can do to simplify our language and our 
7 knowledge among ourselves—that saving—and I have heard many quoted. I 


would not want to even express any opinion as to the amount of dollars that would 
be saved, but it would be terrific. 
Mr. Héserr. It would be terrific? 
Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir. 
Mr. H&BErRT. Now in view of the fact that no single catalog has thus been 
accomplished without legislation, wouldn’t it be desirable to have legislation 
spelling out exactly what must be done by the several services? And I cite you 


n as an example—not personally now—but in the position you hold. You just 

came into the picture in 1949 and you have no direction except the regulation to 
D follow for the establishment of this catalog. Now the next man that comes along 
| or the next board that comes along could change those regulations. Don’t you 


think it desirable, then, to have it written out in mandatory legislation? 
Colonel Larecy. Mr. Chairman, my own personal belief is that we have the 
- directive from the Congress. I believe the recent revision of the Munitions Board 
or Cataloging Agency charter gives Admiral Fowler the necessary authority to 
make decisions. 


. Mr. H&éspert. But I again—— 
nN Colonel Larecy. I believe we just need to-work a little harder. 
Mr. Hféspert. That is correct, but I again—— 
l Colonel Larecy. And get this job done. 
Mr. Hépert. I again call your attention, Colonel, to the fact that Admiral 
> Fowler was not given that authority through the directive of the Munitions Board 
t until after this committee had indicated its interest in the subject, whereas the 
. direction of the Congress, the authorization of the Congress had been there for 
some 5 years. So wouldn’t you conclude, then, that mandatory legislation is 
, necessary to see that in the future there is no slack 
Colonel Larecy. It is my own—as I stated, Mr. Chairman,I believe that the 
tools are present for us to go ahead and get the job done. We just must work 
harder. Unfortunately— 
” Mr. Héperr. But I again press for an answer, If you don’t want to answer, 
‘ say you don’t want to answer. It is perfectly all right. Say you don’t want to 
* answer. But Lagain press for your opinion. 
f Colonel Largscy. You did ask for my opinion, sir? 
t Mr. Hfserr. In the light of what has gone in the past, where for 5 years 
in effect nothing was done about it except a lot of shadow boxing, don’t you 
think it preferable then to assure for the future that something will be done 
P through the medium of mandatory legislation 
¥ Colonel Larecy. No, sir. I believe we have the tools to do the job. 
. | Mr. Hféperr. Well, you haven’t answered the question yet. Certainly not 
d to my satisfaction. Don’t you think that in the light of what has transpired 
d | in the past and in order to guard against the same thing happening in the future, 
that now we should write mandatory legislation to be sure that a future per- 
i sonnel of the Munitions Board does not change a regulation which now exists? 
- Colonel Larecy. No, sir, I do not. 
a ' Mr. Hépert. You do not think so? 
. Colonel Larecy. No, sir. 
pt | Congressman Anderson pointed out that the Munitions Board 
cataloging program is being overloaded with descriptions of supplies 
Se not in the systems. It was disclosed that the Army catalog for lumber 
Ly only contains 252 items and that they submitted 195,000 descriptions 
is of lumber to the Munition Board (p. 3631). 
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Mr. ANpeRsoN. As of the same date the Army has submitted 630,486 item 
descriptions to Munitions Board Cataloging Agency, of which 628,031 have been 
approved. You indicate, then, that that is about 47 percent of the job that you 
have to do? 

Colonel Larecy. Based on the items presently in the system, which the chair- 
man so ably pointed out a moment ago. 

Mr. ANpERSON. How many lumber item descriptions are included in that 
628,000 that have been approved? 

Colonel LArecy. 195,000, sir. 

Mr. ANpERSOoN. And they have been approved by the MBCA? 

Colonel Larecy. Not all of them have been approved; no, sir. By that, 5 by 8 
cards have not been published on them. 

Mr. ANpEeRsoN. Now, Colonel, do you mean to tell the committee, then, that 
when the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency program has been completed, 
insofar as lumber items are concerned, that there will be 195,000 item descriptions 
of lumber approved and published? 

Colonel Larecy. That could be done, sir; yes, sir. There are that many items 
in their EAM machines in St. Louis. You are familiar with the manner in which 
the lumber items were cataloged. 

Mr. ANpERSON. Is that correct? 


Colonel Larecy. It was off of EAM tapes. All of those were never typed up 
and put on 5 by 8 eards, or published or showered out. I brought with me a 


very recent lumber catalog published by the Corps of Engineers which contained 
252 items and which carried 240 Federal numbers, the other items being manufae- 
tured pieces of timber which have not yet been cataloged, 

Mr. ANDERSON. But, Colonel, don’t you think that that is overloading the 
program, to ever envisage the use of that many numbers for describing lumber? 

Colonel Larecy. Mr. Anderson, that operation was performed prior to my 
joining the Department of the Army in the Pentagon. I was at that time a 
student in the Industrial College. 

Mr. ANprerson. I am just asking vour opinion now, based on the experience 
vou have had with this program. 

Colonel Larecy. It is my opinion that it was not necessary to catalog those 
lumber items. ‘That is my candid opinion. Had I been doing it, I see no reason 
for anything more than what we carry in stock. I do think that the Corps of 
Kngineers for their own operation must maintain the list of all available types, 
kinds, and sizes of lumber because they use it. But they do not carry it in a 
warehouse to issue to an engineer dump-truck company or an engineer bridge- 
building company, or something of that nature. 


Additional remarks on this subject from page 3633 of hearings 
include: 


Mr. ANpgeRsON. Of course, I can’t believe, Colonel, that very many duplicate 
items have been eliminated when within this 628,000 approved items there are 
still 195,000 description items of lumber. Now, maybe they are not duplicates. 
You and I can take a piece of 2 by 4 that is 18 feet long and we can whittle an 
awful lot of pieces of lumber out of it if we care to do so. But to think that would 
be done and every one of those little pieces of an 18-foot piece of 2 by 4 cataloged 
simply shocks me. 


The Air Force provided an explanation of cataloging and its close 
relationship to standardization (pp. 3644 and 3645): 


Now I would just like to take a few minutes to explain what we in the Air Force 
mean when we speak of cataloging and standardization. Cataloging is the 
business of identifying, describing, and classifying the innumerable items used 
by the armed services in a logical and orderly manner. This cataloging operation 
makes it possible for every unit at the consuming end of the Air Force to requisition 
precisely what they need with the least possibility of error. It also reduces uncer- 
tainty and confusion at the procuring end of the Air Force. Proper classification, 
of course, saves time and trouble in finding the item which is required. A full 
and proper description of the item eliminates uncertainty as to whether it will 
exactly fill the bill or not. 

This cataloging process, then, is the means by which we include in a single 
orderly list, arranged in logical categories, the entire vast multitude of items used 
by the Air Foree. To be able to insert in the catalog a single entry for a single 
item is in itself no mean accomplishment at times. 
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This may sound like a ridiculous statement, but let me explain. The Air Force 
procures aircraft from a number of different aircraft manufacturers. 

As new models are developed, each manufacturer might develop his own 
nomenclature for each of the thousands of new parts that go into the finished 
product. The Air Force, of course, must procure spare parts and miscellaneous 
items such as screws, nuts, and bolts in order to keep these planes in flyable 
condition. 

We cannot have a catalog cluttered up with a dozen different entries based on 
the manufacturers’ various descriptions of what is actually one single item. Of 
course, it takes some careful work to determine that only one item is involved. 
When this has been determined with certainty the, Air Foree can make a single 
entry in the proper place in the catalog with a single comprehensive description 
which will enable all users to know precisely what is available. 

This cataloging operation has gone on in the Air Force continuously sinee the 
middle 1920's. Ever since that time the Air Force has had a single eatalog for 
all of its items. It has been the practice of the Air Force to identify, describe, 
and classify all of their items when they are first procured. The committee may 
be interested to know that when a new item is procured the Air Force sends a 
eataloger right along with the provisioning team to the manufacturer’s plant to 
develop a proper description and classification of the item and to send this on to 
the central cataloging office for introduction into our system. This shows the 
extent to which the Air Force has been concerned with proper cataloging. 

This single Air Force catalog is a tool used to provide supply and maintenance 
personnel at all levels with a common language and a common reference for 
information and for the requisition of supply items. It permits us to control our 
inventory in the simplest possible manner, to eliminate duplications in requisition- 
ing and to use warehouse space more effectively. The supply catalog is needed 
in our system to acquaint the prospective customer with the items available for 
use and to provide information upon which to order needed items. It is the 
information which the eatalog provides which must be included in the requisition 
in order that the supply point ean quickly fill the requisition and insure that the 
item shipped is the item that is needed. 

We ean see that proper cataloging in itself results in a kind of standardization. 
The cataloging operation eliminates a variety of names and descriptions for the 
same item. It therefore results in standardization of nomenclature. Simplifiea- 
tion of supply and procurement operations follows. Instead of ordering the same 
item from a dozen different suppliers under a dozen different descriptions, a single 
order can be placed. But when we speak of standardization we ordinarily are 
thinking of something that goes beyond the mere simplification of nomenclature 
which results from the cataloging operation. Standardization of parts and 
components can best be illustrated by a very simple example. Take the case of 
two manufacturers of airplanes. Take the B-36 and B-47, for example. These 
are designed and are being manufactured by different companies. However, 
both airplanes can and should use identical parts, in many cases. There is no 
reason why the same kind of rivets and the same kind of elastic stop nuts, and so 
forth, cannot be used on both airplanes. If you can get the aircraft industry to 
agree on common basic items—and they have been most helpful! in this respect 
great savings in cost ought to result and maintenance problems in the field ought 
to be helped enormously. 

In this field of actual standardization of parts and components the Air Force 
has effected real savings. But it is obvious that standardization and cataloging 
are closely related. 


The Air Force claims to be cooperating fully with other departments 
in standardization of items and yet is found to be testing typists’ 
chairs (pp. 3656-3658): 


Now what about standardization? It can take a number of forms. One of 
these forms has been shown to be the result of cataloging. Another ought to be 
distinguished and should not be confused with the standardization which results 
from the proper identification of items and the elimination of duplicating items. 

As an example, the Air Force and the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics have sue- 
cessfully carried on interdepartmental standardization since 1924. We have a 
common interest in aeronautical items and, as a result, a series of joint specifica- 
tions and drawings were initiated. The success of this standardization was due 
in large part to the fact that the airplane industry was brought into close tie 
with the Air Force and the Navy on many working panels and subcommittees, 
all wishing to standardize and thereby reduce the number of component parts of 
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aeronautical items. There was established a council for military aircraft stand- 
ards and the Army, Navy, and Industrial Engine Group whose job is to discuss 
and find ways to further standardize in the aeronautical field. This work is still 
being pursued vigorously. The Aeronautical Board drew up specifications and 
drawings which were generally used by the aircraft manufacturers. For example, 
there is the specification and drawings covering several hundred aircraft bolts 
by size, material, length, tolerance, and use with a resulting standardization 
throughout the industry. If this had not been done, we would over the years have 
had as many types of bolts as there were aircraft manufacturers times the number 
of types of aircraft produced by each. 

Within the Air Force standardization has been achieved by selecting types of 
equipment and material necessary to our mission through the testing of com- 
mercial equipment or development of nonexisting items and then the standard- 
izing of them by writing specifications which will insure quality, interchangeability, 
and serviceability. Improvements are reflected by revising or amending the 
specification when necessary to include new developments or, on the other hand, 
new requirements. When military standardization was made the responsibility 
of the Munitions Board, the Munitions Board Standards Agency was organized to 
effect, among other things, interchangeability of common component parts. The 
old Aeronautical Board working groups were dissolved and a new group called the 
Aeronautical Standards Group was organized. 

The Air Force has supported the Munitions Board standardization program 
and has converted all of the former joint Air Force-Navy specifications, except for 
about 95, to military specifications. 

The Air Force takes an active part in such standardization agencies as the 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, which issue specifications covering 
medical items; Armed Services Electro Standards Agency, which issue specifica- 
tions in the electronics field; the Quartermaster Food and Container Institute; the 
Munitions Board Standards Agency, which has charge of the military specification 
program; the Aeronautical Standards Group, which issues the military specifica- 
tions for items primarily of aeronautical interest; and the Federal Specification 
Board, which is concerned with the preparation and use of Federal specifications. 

We used specifications of other Government agencies to achieve standardization 
to the highest possible degree. We only generate a specification when no other 
suitable specification can be located. 

As we have indicated, we procure many of our items through other services and, 
in general, these services are the agencies to achieve standardization. This 
committee will be interested to know that of items other than aircraft and related 
procurement, 43.6 percent of the Air Force procurement is done for us by other 


agencies. This chart shows some of these items. 
Will you put up the big chart there? These are some of the items procured 
for us by other services. This is the Army: small arms and ammunition. The 


Army, food. The Army, clothing. Army, trucks. Gasoline and oil are joint 
Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency. The Army, bedding. The 
Navy, common hand tools. Medical supplies by the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Ageney. And materials-handling equipment by the Navy. These 
are the items that move equipment around in depots. 

Mr. Héserr. Now I think it would be appropriate at this time, Colonel, to 
ask you something about this matter of standardization. You have indicated 
that the program of the Air Force is to adopt and utilize the standardization of 
the other services to its own needs. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hf&sperr. Correct. What about some chairs? Do you have to go out 
and test your own chairs? Can’t you adopt a standard chair? 

Colonel Rison. Would you care to answer that 

Mr. H&pert, That is the $64 question. 

Colonel Rison. I recognize that, sir. 

Mr. Hféspert. What would you use? 

Colonel Master. We would use the Federal specification of the General 
Services Administration. 

Mr. Hésert. That is what you would use. Well, I want to read you a little 
letter from Dayton. This is as of January 21, 1952, in connection with the 
purchase of some chairs, some de luxe chairs out at Wright Field. 

Mr. Euston. Stenographers’ chairs. 

Mr. Hféserr. Stenographers’ chairs [reading]: 

“The laboratories at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center, have been conducting additional investigations on certain typist 
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nd- chairs of the type covered by GSA specification No. 93. It has been ascertained 
USS that some of the chairs manufactured under this specification have been improved , 
still in quality to such a point that it may be advisable to classify these chairs as 
and ‘standard.’ They are also examining chairs of the tvpe covered by GSA speci- 
ple, fication No. 791 to determine under what conditions the procurement of this 
olts chair will represent a definite economy to the Government because of its durability 
10Nn and longer useful life. At this time these tests have not been completed.” 
ave That wes signed by Maj. Gen. W. D. Eckert. 
ber Now tell me, Colonel, aren’t vou all testing chairs which have already been 

tested? It was a standard GSA specification chair. Why was Wright Field 
: of making further tests? 
ym - Colonel Rison. I am not prepared to answer that question. 
rd- ' . = a aa : 
ity, The General Services Administrator testified that the civil agencies 
the of the Governmént had an estimated 500,000 different items of supply 
oe which were not in any military supply svstem. In order to support 
ite this figure he cited many items of capital investment which are not 
The by the broadest stretch of the imagination the type of items subject 
the to cataloging. His testimony was apparently intended to show the 
necessity for GSA control of the program (p. 3681): 
‘am : 
for Solely civil agency items are found under a wide variety of circumstances and 
conditions, some of which are as follows: 
the Items used solely to perform specialized functions by civil agencies: Typical 
ing functions are the production of coinage in the Bureau of the Mint, and paper 
ca- money in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; the forest fire fighting equip- 
the ment in the Forest Service; and the providing of civilian type clothing for the 
ion indigent in hospitals for the insane, homes for the aged. and orphanages in the 
ca- Federal Security Agency operation in the District of Columbia, and the Bureau 
ion of Indian Affairs 
ns. Items involved in functions in civil agencies of greater magnitude than those of 
ion military departments: Typical of these are the tremendous pumps, filter plants, 
her and disposal plants of the District of Columbia, and the high tension power 
generating, transforming and distribution equipment of the Bonneville Power 
nd, Administration, the Southwestern Power Administration, and the Tennessee 
‘his Vallev Authority. 
“i This testimony contradicted a statement made in a letter to the 
Honorable Carl Vinson from the Secretary of Defense on May 11, 
red 1949. This letter was a Defense Department report on H. R. 1033 
Phe a catalog bill then under consideration by the Armed Services Com- 
"he mittee, and the letter was evidently coordinated with the Bureau of 
eal the Budget and the Bureau of Federal Supply, since for some time 


ese prior, both agencies were concerned with cataloging. The paragraph 
quoted below indicates that the 500,000-item estimate is considerably 


Mer exaggerated. 

1 of ‘ With particular reference to cataloging, the Army-Navy Munitions Board, 
predecessor of the Munitions Board, on July 3, 1947, established the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board Cataloging Agency, which’is now known as the Munitions 

out Board Cataloging Agency. In view of the fact that almost all items in use by 
the entire Federal Government are used by the military services, on November 5, 
1947, this office advised the Director of the Bureau of the Budget of the establish- 
ment of the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and invited the participance 
of other Government agencies in a unified program. Throughout its operations, 
the Cataloging Agency has worked in cooperation with the Bureau of Federal 

ral Supply, which represents the other Government agencies. The agency is intended 
to remain a small central coordinating and recording organization of approxi- 

ttle mately 186 people with decentralization and assignment of responsibility for 

the all technical operations to and below the departmental level, thus permitting the 
maximum utilization of technical personnel and data already available within 
the services, bureaus, and commands. 

op- The above quotation very clearly shows that the Department of 


vist Defense can produce a catalog for use by all Government agencies. 
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Prior to testifying before the subcommittee, General Services 
Administration representatives had testified before the Appropriations 
Committee which made the following finding in denying their request 
for funds for cataloging: 


The committee has eliminated the request for $994,000 for work in connection 
with the preparation of a commodity catalog. Testimony given to the committee 
was to the effect that the catalog would not be completed until 1962. The com- 
mittee regards this program as impractical and that it should be abendoned unless 
a more realistic program can be devised which will provide for the completion 
of the work within a reasonable period. 


Congress did not think this program very realistic in 1948 either, 
when it turned down the supplemental appropriation for the Treasury 
which would have started the program under way in the Procurement 
Division, later identified as the Bureau of Federal Supply. 


SIMILAR FINDINGS BY THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN 
THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Congressman Chet Holifield, a member of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, objected very strenuously 
to H. R. 7405 on the floor of the House. Each of his specific objec- 
tions is answered later in this report (see p. 26). Mr. Holifield in 
making his objections does not appear to be in agreement with his 
own committee since*it is apparent they arrived at the conclusion that 
additional legislation is necessary to bring about more effective 
supply management in the military departments. Excerpts from his 
committee’s report, House Report 1994, Eighty-second Congress, on 
Federal Supply Management, pages 7, 20, and 21 are quoted as 
follows: 


Five vears of disappointing experience under so-called unification legislation 
are strongly persuasive that the Secretary of Defense needs a stronger and clearer 
legislative mandate for military unification. 

In terms of military supply, neither the National Security Act of 1947 nor its 
later amendments outline precisely what shall be done to effect unification. 
With the three military departments guaranteed their separate status by law, 
the successive Secretaries of Defense have started out with, and stay with, the 
assumption that each of the three military departments will man and operate a 
supply system. Unification among departments in the supply sense then be- 
comes wholly eclectic, a matter of specific arrangements wérked out after laborious 
and protracted study by the Munitions Board or through limited working agree- 
ments, improvisations, and expedients in the field. 

The curious result of the unification law has been this: While the Secretary of 
Defense and the Chairman of the Munitions Board are trying to bring the three 
military departments closer together in supply and other fields, these departments 
are seeking ways and means to stay apart under those portions of the law which 
preserve their separate status. 

& * * * * * * 

* %* %* The Munitions Board as a staff arm of the Secretary to study and 
recommend supply unification measures, has not proved to be very muscular. 

x * * * * * *« 

There are three major areas where substantial standardization must be accom- 
plished before responsiveness to unified command, with its concommitants of 
flexibility, effectiveness, and economy, can be realized. They are: 

1. Standardization of the numbering and nomenclature used in identifying 
and handling each item (cataloging). 

2. Standardization of the design of items used by two or more military 
departments (item standardization). 

3. Standardization of the physical handling and paperwork procedures 
whereby all items, common and technical, are processed through the pipeline 
from producer to ultimate consumer. 
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Standardization of the numbering system and nomenclature used in describing, 
recording, and handling each item has been discussed at length in congressional 
hearings and reports on the Federal cataloging program. Uniform cataloging is 
basic to any supply unification in the military departments. 

Standardization of the design of items used by the military forces reduces the 
number of items procured, stored, and issued; reduces the over-all stock of each 
item by permitting greater flexibility in drawing upon stocks of all services; and 
allows a using service or activity more readily to absorb the excesses generated 
by another, thus cutting procurement requirements and at the same time reducing 
surplus disposals. The process of design standardization is greatly facilitated by 
complete identification through cataloging. 

Standardization of the physical handling and paper-work procedures used for 
all items in the procurement and distribution network—the basic procedures and 
forms now used routinely for both common-use items and items peculiar to a 
single department—has been under study for 4 years by the Munitions Board 
without any discernible results in the field. That such standardization, or uni- 
formity, of forms and procedures is practical and desirable has been demonstrated 
by progress made in the Navy and Air Force supply systems. But instead of 
working for uniformity among the Armed Forces, each service continues to 
develop its separate system without attempting concurrently to standardize its 
forms and procedures with those of the other two departments. Ready flexibility 
among the Armed Forces or responsiveness to unified command is thereby 
frustrated. 


* * * * * x * 


* * * Although the Chairman of the Board advised the subcommittee that 
he had sufficient authority, and could get more from the Secretary of Defense if 
needed, to discharge his responsibilities, the results to date have not been im- 
pressive. During the past 6 years no less than seven civilian Board chairmen or 
acting chairmen have paraded through that institution. By the time each one 
begins to get a glimmering of the intricacies of the Department of Defense he 
resigns either in frustration or to pursue other callings of greater promise. With 
departmental officials on the Board carefully watching every move of the Chair- 
man, he has appeared at times to be a rather pathetie figure trying to stay on 
top of a situation which he cannot control. Directives have been issued in pro- 
fusion, but the vast military bureaucracies continue relatively undisturbed and 
frequently operate in ways unknown to the Chairman of the Board, or to his 
superior, the Secretary of Defense. The cardinal principle of civilian control over 
the military is vitiated in the process. 

a * * * * . * 


CONCLUSIONS 


The subcommittee heard many witnesses during the course of its hearings 
none of whom furnished any informtion which would indicate any marked 
progress or outstanding achievements, except in the area of engine parts, in 
either the standardization or cataloging programs which have been in effect 
5 years and which have cost nearly $200 million. 

The subcommittee took note of the fact that coincidentally with the start of 
the investigation the Department of Defense recalled Admiral Fowler to active 
duty to get something accomplished. The Committee also took note of the fact 
that on the first day of its hearings the admiral was given the authority which 
was necessary to do the job and which had never been given previous heads of 
the programs. 


These observations, the irrefutable testimony provided by the 
subcommittee’s exhibit of the failure of the programs, “Operation 
Desperate” in Brooklyn in which punch cards are substituted for 
descriptions, all lead the subcommittee to the inescapable conclusion 
that legislation is badly needed. The result of the subcommittee’s 
work is Mr. Anderson’s bill, H. R. 7405, which unanimously reflects 
the judgment and careful consideration of the subcommittee. This 
bill was also unanimously approved by the House Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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REMARKS ABOUT THE BILL IN CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The pertinent remarks of Mr. Vinson, chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services; Mr. Hébert, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Procurement of the Armed Services Committee; and Mr. Jack Z. 
Anderson, of California, are quoted from the Congressional Record of 
May 5, 1952, because of the eloquent testimony they provide in sup- 
port of this legislation. 


[From the Congressional Record, May 5, 1952] 


Mr. Hf&serr. Mr. Speaker, this bill comes before you today as the result of 
a long study by a special subcommittee of the House Committee on Armed 
Services. A study which began last September and which culminated in a series 
of public hearings during which time every phase and facet of this complex problem 
was explored. I think it well that I pay public tribute at this time to the splendid 
work done by every member of the subcommittee, which was in attendance at 
all public hearings, and participated very actively in the development of the bill, 
which we now bring before you. I think special mention should be made of our 
staff members, Paul Monahan, who developed the items which we discussed, 
the committee counsel, John Courtney, and his assistant, Dick Webb, and certainly 
the able assistance given us by the sage of the committee, our distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Georgia, who sat in with the subcommittee and partici- 
pated in writing the final draft of the bill, which is introduced in the name of our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman from California, Mr. Anderson, who really 
has carried the torch for a single catalog for the Department of Defense for many 
vears. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which comes before you today is a bill, putting into law 
and giving the effect of statute to that which has already been put into effect 
by directive by the Department of Defense. The bill before you spells out in 
positive and affirmative terms the exact policy and conduct for the establishment 
of a single supply catalog in the Department of Defense. It spells out the duties 
and powers of the Director and it sets up the entire operation within the framework 
of the Munitions Board. It is a definite and positive approach to the subject 
which has been under discussion for many, many vears, but about which nothing 
definite has been done. 

In order that you might better understand the problem, and in order that the 
country might better understand the problem, we placed on exhibit in our hearing 
room specific and definite examples of what we believed to be inefficient buying 
practices of the Armed Forces. That exhibit came to be known, as you well 
know, as the chamber of horrors. I might say it was a horrible example of waste 
in the military. 

Out of that exhibit and out of those hearings have been adduced Many, Many 
pages of testimony which indicates the positive necessity for taking an affirmative 
and definite approach to this subject by way of legislation. I believe, however, 
that the most eloquent testimony in favor of this legislation was given by the 
man who has been placed in charge of the cataloging program, as it now exists 


in the General Services Administration. As vou know, Mr. Jess Larson, Adminis- 
trator of that Administration, is charged with the responsibility for what is known 
as a single Federal catalog such as may or Mav not exist at the moment Under 


the terms of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, he is 
allowed to delegate authority, for producing a single catalog, to the armed services 
He is allowed to delegate that authority and he has delegated it. After a trial 
run of this delegation and after an attempt on the part of his own Administration 
to set up a civilian catalog, it is interesting to quote Mr. Larson’s own werds in 
this connection; and which I do, referring vou to page 3696 of the printed hearings. 
Mr. Larson made this statement before our committee: 

‘It became apparent that after about a year of operation under Public Law 
152 the really tremendous job was of course, as we always knew, in the military, 
and that the military was in the best position to finance their operation, much 


more expeditiously than were the civil agencies of the Government. Therefore, 
would have been impracticable and imprudent, I think, for me to have tried to 
obtain f ind for mv averse tO do this job, which | sincerely believe the military 


is better equipped 


people. more items. mor 
already accomplished to start with. I would have, I think seriously 


to do in the first place, because they have more funds, more 
hnicians, and more experience, and a lot of cataloging 


hamper d 
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the whele security, at least the whole defense effort, to have just thrown my arms 
around this and kept it to myself.” 


tee I do not believe I can supplement those words and that testimony. What 
on more effective and more logical argument can be given than that presented by 

= Mr. Larson himself? I take cognizance of the fact that this is a cataloging bill 

| of for the Defense Department, and is not a general cataloging bill. The Committee 
on Armed Services has no desire to legislate for those departments over which it 

up- has no cognizance or jurisdietion. Our jurisdiction is the Department of Defense, 


comprising the three branches of the service. In this bill we legislate for those 
different agencies of the Defense Department. 

Let me impress upon you one important factor, perhaps the most important 
of ali factors in the proposed legislation. That is the savings which will be made 


. of to the taxpavers of this country. Estimates have run from millions into billions, 
ned as to the amount of money which will be saved. Based on the Hoover Com- 
ries mission report, on a $25,000,000,000-budget, $2,500,000,000 will be saved: and 
lem logically, on a $52,000,000,009-budget some $5,000,000,000 would be saved. 
did The testimony before the committee by Navy witnesses was that the savings 
+ at would be astronomical. The Army said it would run into the millions; and the 
rill, Air Force said it would be substantial. Everybody testifving before the commit- 
our tee is in full agreement: That a single catalog is not only a step in the right direce 
ed, tion but is also an affirmative approach to saving money. 
nly This is the opportunity for the House to assert itself to save these billions. 
air Only last week Admiral Fowler who was in charge of the program made the state- 
ICl- ment that a complete catalog would save some $4,000,000,000; and he is the 
our Director. Whether it is $4,000,000,000, $10,000,000,000, or $1,000,000,000, cer- 
liv tainly billions will be saved. 
ny Mr. Vinson. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman vield? 
Mr. Hépert. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 
BW Mr. Vinson. So that the House can understand the conflicting theories in view 
ect of the communication sent to the membership today by the distinguished gentle- 
In man from California [Mr. Holifield] let me state that his position is that there 
a should be a Federal catalog, of which the Department of Defense should be a part. 
oe The position of the Committee on Armed Services is that we should now 
rk commence, immediately, a Department of Defense catalog which has nothing 
ect whatsoever to do with, and does not interfere, at all, with ultimately having a 
ae Federal catalog. 
, Mr. Héserr. In that connection I may say to the gentleman from Georgia 
he that Mr. Larson had this to savy before the committee as to the conflict between 
ng the Federal catalog and the Armed Services catalog 
ell Mr. Vinson. Read that to us. 
: Mr. Hférert. Mr. Larson testified, as shown by page 3679 of the hearings: 
— “T personally do not believe that a single catalog that includes all supply items 
; used by the Armed Forces can be used by all departments and agencies of the 
- Federal Government.” Ae 
ts That is Mr. Larson speaking, and continuing to speak, he says: _ me 
aa “That is the reason that the delegation of authority made provision for a joint 
program. I[t is necessary that items used solely by civil agencies be identified. 
=e MBCA’’—that is Munitions Board catalog—‘has jurisdiction of numbering 
oe 500,000 items.”’ 
oat There are that many that will be included in the catalog, 500,000. ‘This bill 
eed will bring about, and in fact invites, a continuation of the present program. 
_ I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the case is clear, the logic is sound; and I believe 
ea the results should be inevitable if we are sincere and desire to save the taxpayers 
on of this country not millions, but billions of dollars. 
in * * 4 * * ~ + 
PS. Mr. Vinson. Mr. Speaker, I vield the remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ANprRson], the author of the bill. 
W Mr. Anprrson of California. Mr. Speaker, it is always nice to see the tree 
v; bear fruit. This tree was planted about 4 vears ago, in the Fighty-first Congress. 
ch This is the first opportunity we have had to vote on a single supply catalog bil 
e, on the floor of the House. 
to It is quite true, as the gentleman from California | Mr. Holifield] said, that per- 
ry missive authority is granted under Public Law 152. Also the House passed 
re House Concurrent Resolution 97, expressing the intent of Congress that a single 
1g supply catalog should be established. It is apparent now that neither of these 
d acts was sufficient. We need mandatory legislation. I wish to call vour atten- 


tion, as the gentleman from California indicated that I would, to the fact that 
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under section 11 of the bill before the House there is nothing that prevents the 
Administrator of General Services from joining with the military in establishing 
a single Federal catalog. 

Let me read to the House the language of section 11: 

“Sec. 11. Nothing in this act shall be construed to limit the authority of the 
Administrator of General Services to coordinate the cataloging and standardiza- 
tion programs of the General Services Administration with the cataloging and 
standardization program of the agency under this act, by delegation of authority 
under the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, or by 
such other means as may be agreed upon by said Administrator and the Director 
ol the agency vs 

There is nothing particularly mysterious about a single supply catalog. It is 
an attempt to standardize, to classify, to describe, and to number every item of 
supply, by one name and one number, and one name and one number only, thereby 
eliminating duplicate purchases of the many items of supply that flow inte the 
Fe leral Government 

Jt is almost impossible for the military or for the Federal Government to know 
what items of supply they have or what new items should be purchased when they 
cannot identify the items that they have in stock or the items that are continually 
flowing into the service. We have varving estimates of the number of items. The 
Armed Forces originally estimated 5,000,000 items to be identified and cataloged, 
and they later revised that to 3,300,000. The Administrator of General Services, in 
a letter which I have, said that it was originally estimated 3,000,000 items were to 
be included in the Federal catalog system, and it was estimated that 1,500,000, or 
50 percent, are military service or combat items; 1,000,000, or 33 percent, are used 
for both military and civil agencies, and 500,000, or 17 percent, are items used 
solely by civil agencies. 

Based upon these estimates the military uses 83 percent of the total items 
purchased by the Federal Government, and civilian agents use 50 percent. 

Now, let us get down to whether or not this is a military catalog. I agree that 
this bill provides just exactly that. Why should we not? In testimony before 
the committee it was brought out time and time again that only the military had 
the money and the necessary technical advisers and people to do the work. It 
was also revealed that the GSA had been cut off at the pockets this year when 
the appropriations Subcommittee for Independent Offices refused to grant them 
any money for their cataloging program, indicating in their report that the pro- 
gram was unrealistic, that it would take 10 years to complete it, and that therefore 
the appropriation of funds was denied. Does that mean that because the Appro- 
priations Committee failed to appropriate funds to the General Services Adminis- 
tration to carry out their small portion of this cataloging program that we should 
then fail to pass a bill today which not only authorizes but makes it mandatory 
upon the Military Department that they establish a single supply catalog, and 
eliminate the duplications that occur today in the bureaus and the technical 
services of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force? 

Here is what Jesse Larson, Administrator of the General Services Administra- 
tion had to say to the Hébert subcommittee: 

“Mr. ANpERSoN. * * * _ if this committee were to write legislation, giving 

* * * to the present Director of Cataloging, Admiral Fowler, by statute the 
authority which he now holds by directive, you can see nothing undesirable about 
that? 
Mr. Larson. So far as I am concerned there wouldn’t be anything undesirable 
a any way to expedite would certainly not be undesirable if Congress is 
convinced that this is necessary I think Congress should make it mandatory 
* * ¥*, ‘To me, very sincerely speaking, the question before this committee is 
one which I have stated. Whether you wish to guarantee by enactment of this 
legislation or whether you are willing to take a chance on the soundness of the 
procedures that are now being successfully carried out.” 

The witnesses who appeared before our committee on possible savings under 
this bill made statements such as those quoted by my chairman, the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana {[Mr. Hébert]: ‘‘Fantastic savings,” “substantial sav- 
ings,” ‘‘astronomical savings.” But again I say you cannot put a dollar mark on 
what can be saved when you do not properly identify it. 

Let me read from the Hoover Commission report: 

‘Needless to say, with standardization of procedures, close central control, and 
unified operations will come monetary savings. Dollar savings are relatively in- 
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tangible factors which are difficult to prove and are invariably controversial. In 
the military services, however, the expenditures involved in inventories and in 
personnel engaged in the functional area of storage and issue are so tremendous 
that even a small percentagewise saving will represent many millions of dollars. 
For example, a mere 10-percent reduction in military inventories through merger 
of stocks and depot facilities would reduce the inventory investment by more than 
$2,500,000,000. A 10-percent reduction in military personnel engaged in stores 
activities would save more than $26,000,000 annually. Comparable savings will 
follow through reduction in space requirements, supplies consumed, and equip- 
ment used in the operations. These figures are merely indicative of savings pos- 
sibilities. They are, in our opinion, highly conservative, since these recommen- 
dations, if fully adopted and properly administered, should result in more than 
10-percent reductions in inventories, personnel, and other costs.” 

Ten percent of a $50,000,000,000 budget is not to be sneezed at. 

Mr. Speaker, in regard to possible savings let me read you a quotation from one 
of the Air Force witnesses who appeared before the committee: 

“Mr. Daum. For one time in our Air Force Supply system, we had through 
procurement a total of 9,000 different hose assemblies. These were used in hy- 
draulic or pneumatic systems and other systems of various pieccs of equipment. 
We found through research and identification interchangeability, after we had 
these items, that basically the items were composed of only 32 different sizes of 
hose. There were 113 hose clamps. There were only 48 hose connectors in the 
whole group. So as a result we started thereafter to procure bulk hose lengths 
and these separate clamps and connectors, thereby having a total of 193 items to 
procure, store and issue, as opposed to 9,000. As a result, you have savings in 
these areas of cataloging and warehouse space and inventory and procurements 
and in cost.” 

That is only one example of the vast savings that are possible if the bill before 
the House becomes law. 

I know the gentleman from California [Mr. Holifield] is sincerely interested in 
this catalog problem. This committee has held extensive hearings on it, but 
certainly no longer than ours; we have been at it 4 years. I do not know why 
he is afraid of our scuttling the program. What program? 

After 9 years the Navy Department itself admits the job is only 65 percent 
complete; the Army admits the program is only 48 percent complete, and the Air 
Force cannot give us any percentage of completion at all. Are we going to con- 
tinue a program which the Committee on Appropriations says is not realistic 
and then withhold funds from the Administrator of General Services? Are you 
going to continue a program which permits the Defense Department to identify 
and number 200,000 different items of lumber in the Department of Defense alone? 
That is part of the million and a half or two million items to which the gentleman 
from California has referred. 

Two hundred thousand items of lumber in the Department of Defense. There 
is a perfect example of duplication. Another one: 20,000 venetian blinds and 
roller shades.. Duplication and waste. What good is a program where the work 
is so poor that not even common nails received the same identifiving numbers and 
where the Munitions Board has recognized that the 40,000 descriptions of bolts 
have been so poorly done that it is going to have to be done over? Why not try to 
correct a program that permits the services to purchase typist chairs at prices 
ranging from $18 to $48? 

The Defense Department purchases six-sevenths of sll items procured by 
the Federal Government even in peacetime. Why then should we go along with 
the argument of the gentleman from California [Mr. Ho .irrecp], that because 
the civilian agencies of the Government—one-seventh of all purchases—are not 
specifically included in H. R. 7405, the bill should be defeated? I favor a single 
ratalog that is Government-wide in its scope but I do not favor letting the tail wag 
the dog and if we cannot have everthing in one bite I will take six-sevenths and 
be at least-partiallv satisfied for a starter. 

To those of my colleagues who are perplexed about how they should vote on 
H. R. 7405, ¥ should like to say—please read the following letter from Adm. J. 
W. Fowler, present Director of the Supply Management Agencies in the Munitions 
Board: 
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MuNITIONS BoarRp, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1982. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, House of Re presentatives. 


Dear Mr. CHatRMAN: In compliance with your request, I am glad to furnish 
vou with the following opinion: 

| estimate that the wholehearted and effective employment of a Federal catalog 
for supply purposes by al! of the procurement agencies of the Federal Government, 
the standardizing of all common use items tailored to fit the actual needs of the 
Government, the standardizing of inspeetion procedures and streamlining of those 
functions, and the standardizing of packaging and preservation of all items 
purchased by the Government avill result in approximate annua! savings of 
$-4,000,000,000 at the present annual rate of Federal expenditures 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Fow er, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, Director, Supply Management Agencie 


OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Congressman Chet Holifield circulated the House membership with 
a series of 10 objections which he made to H. R. 7405. The sub- 
committee answered each objection. The objections and the an- 
swers follow. 
Obje ction 


(1) Legislation authorizing the establishment and maintenance of 
a uniform Federal catalog system already has been enacted in sec- 
tion 206 (a) and (b) of Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress. This 
law provides for joint civilian and military participation in the 
Federal catalog program under authority granted to the Adminis- 
trator of General Services. 
Answer 

There is no reason for opposing H. R. 7405 because of Public 152, 
Eighty-first Congress. This law merely sets up procedure for achiev- 
ing a Federal catalog program, to be accomplished jointly by the 
Military Establishment and GSA. H. R. 7405 affects only the 
Military Establishment and assures that that Department will have 
a statutory organization which will produce a single supply catalog, 
which can be integrated with a similar catalog, of GSA, if GSA gets 
around to producing one. Actually GSA has been denied all funds 
by the Appropriations Committee and by the House in the independ- 
ent. offices eee bill for 1953 just passed by the House. 
Since July 19, 1950, GSA has delegated its portion of the joint effort 
to the Defense Department. Authority to do so is found in Public 
Law 152, Eighty-first Congress. Authority to continue to do so is 
found in section 11 of H. R. 7405 which permits and invites the con- 
tinued participation of the General Service Administrator. What is 
really being talked about is a claimed 500,000 items used by the 
General Services Administration which it is alleged are used solely 
by the civil agencies. The volume of items in the Military Estab- 
lishment, however, is over 4,000,000. Notwithstanding the obviously 
disproportionate interest in the joint effort, it may still be carried on 
under H. R. 7405, section 11. And if the GSA portion is to be carried 
on at all, in view of the lack of funds, it will have to be carried on by 
the Military Establishment. There is nothing which prevents the 
development of a joint program simply because the largest single 
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participant is given the necessary statutory authority to do its portion 
of the job. 

How can a joint effort be “cut in two” by making the largest partner 
a statutory agency with full statutory powers? Nearly 90 percent 
of the job is military. H. R. 7405 relates only to the military. It 
yermits the other 10 percent of the job to be done by the civil agencies. 
t does not require it to be so done, unless the GSA desires that it be 
so done. What, but benefit, can come to a joint effort if the 90 per- 
cent partner has the statutory authority and direction to complete 
its share of the program. The criticism confuses the means with the 
end. H. R. 7405 strengthens the joint program in direct proportion. 
It assures the achievement of the objective of a single supply catalog 
by the Military Establishment. That is, 90 percent is assured, by 
reason of a statutory direction. The Armed Services Committee 
does not attempt to legislate for GSA. 
sate 

) The Congress has reaffirmed and amplified the basic catalog 
etalasian by a declaration of policy in House Concurrent Re spin 
97, Eighty-first Congress. This declaration of policy, made in accord 
with a recommendation of the Hoover Commission, sets forth guiding 
principles for the conduct of the Federal catalog program and endorses 
a joint civilian and military effort under civilian control. 

Answer 

The foregoing statement does not constitute an objection to H. R. 
7405, as it was apparently intended to do. House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 97 originated in the Armed Services Committee. It was first 
limited to the Military Establishment and was later amended to 
include the civil agencies. It is a declaration of policy in favor of a 
joint program. But H. R. 7405 doesn’t prevent a joint program. It 
just makes the Military Establishment a positive participant, by 
giving it the statutory authority, direction, and a mandate to complete 
a single supply catalog along lines defined in the bill, which the Armed 
Services Committee sincerely believes after full and open hearings 
is the minimum requirement for efficiency and economy. 

What the critics of H. R. 7405 fail to mention is that there are 19 
exceptions in the Government to the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, section 502 (d), notably among them 
the Post Office Department, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Maritime Administration. 

There is no reason, considering the history of the GSA operation, 
the findings of the Appropriations Committee, and the needs of the 
Military Establishment with a budget of $52,000,000,000 of waiting 
for Utopia. The need is too great. 

The Post Office Department, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the Maritime Administration with 16 others are not ruled by a dead 
hand. 

Objection 

(3) Considerable progress already has been made in the Federal 
catalog program. A substantial amount of time, money and effort 
has been invested in planning the Federal catalog program and opera- 
tions are now well under way. An estimated 2% million items will be 
identified by July 1, 1952, leaving 1,500,000 yet to be identified. 
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Answer 


Attention is invited to House Report No. 1517, dated March 14, 
1952, Eighty-second Congress, second session, on the independent 
offices and appropriation bill, 1953, accompanying H. R. 7072. 

On page 10 in considering the Federal Supply Service under Gen- 
eral Services Administration requests the Appropriations Committee 
made this finding: 

‘The committee has elimirated the request for $994,000 for work in connection 
with the preparation of a commodity catalog. Testimony given to the com- 
mittee was to the effect that this catalog would not be completed until 1962. 
The committee regards this program as impractical and that it should be aban- 
doned unless a more realistic program can be devised which will provide for the 
completion of this work within a reasonable period.”’ 

Since the a has not had a report from the Subcommittee 
on Executive and Legislative Reorganization of the Committee on 
Expenditures the story on the GSA can be found on pages 1487 
through 1493 of the Hearings of the Sabcstianittes on Appropria- 
tions, Independent Offices, 1953, part 3. 

Why must the Military Establishment be saddled with that kind 
of a joint undertaking under Public 152. Our erities on H. R. 7405 
have not presented this information to the House either in a report 
of their own, nor by reference to this recent (March 14) report. 

There is too much at stake in the Military Establishment to have 
that Establishment ruled by a dead hand. 


si 

(4) Civilian control over the Federal catalog program is not hamp- 
ering the cataloging work of the military agencies since they are 
already tiling the largest share of the work under a delegation of 
authority from the Administrator of General Services to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and in turn to the Chairman of the Munitions Board. 
“he whole Federal cataloging program is being directed by the 
Munitions Board Cataloging Agency. 
Answer 


[In 1953 no pregress will be made by GSA because it is without 
funds. It was denied funds by the Appropriations Committee and 
by the House in the independent offices appropriations bill of 1953 
lts program was said to be unrealistic and impractical and could 
not be completed until 1962. That certainly does not indicate an 
encouraging result under Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress. 

An estimated 1,500,000 numbers have been assigned, however, in 
the Military Establishment out of a potential 4.000, 000. But of 
the 1,500,000 only a little over 970,000 have ac ‘tually been researched 
and applied to actual articles. The rest are “Nonsignificant num- 
bers.”” Which means that you couldn’t find anything in a bin in a 
warehouse if you had one of them. The research is still to be done. 

The committee believes that more speed and greater progress and 
more coordination of effort in the Military Establishment is vital; 
and the committee believes that the work will be better and more 
surely accomplished by giving the work the stability and continuity 
which comes from being a statutory agency having stated powers 
and the duty of reporting progress to Congress. 
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Objection 

(5) H. R. 7405 would cut this joint catalog effort in two by freezing 
military cataloging operations into a separate statutory agency. This 
division of effort flies in the face of established law and congressional 
policy as well as the accepted principle of a uniform Federal catalog 
for all agencies. The Department of Defense, the Munitions Board, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the General Accounting Office, and the 
General Services Administration are opposed to splitting off military 
cataloging activities in a separate statutory agency. 
Answer 

Better said, the statement should read: The civilian control is not 
doing anything about the cataloging of the military agencies, nor for 
that matter, for themselves. To begin with what work has been done 
so far has been done by the military under a delegation of power 
dated July 19, 1950. The Munitions Board now ‘does the work. 
The Armed Services Committee believe and have proved to its own 
satisfaction that it can be better assured of accomplishments if the 
work is done under a statute than under a directive. 

Of the 500,000 items alleged to be used solely by civilian agencies, 
only 35,000 have been identified. 
Objection 

(6) The bill proposes to establish a Defense Supply Management 
Agency within the Munitions Board, but confers upon its proposed 
Director statutory authority and duties which in some respects are 
broader than those already authorized for the Chairman of the Mu- 
nitions Board and which will necessarily overlap or duplicate supply 
management functions already being performed by the Board. This 
vesting of broad authority by statute in a subordinate agency or 
activity violates principles of good management endorsed by the 
Hoover Commission and only ‘adds confusion to existing lines of 
authority and responsibility. 


Answer 

H. R. 7405 was drawn after full hearings by the Armed Services 
Special Procurement Subcommittee. It gives to the Direetor those 
powers which it is admitted were the minimum powers required to 
produce the desired result; whether those powers were included in a 
statute or included in a directive issued February 11, 1952. 

The Armed Services Committee believes that it is sound legislation 
and sound policy to give authority and place responsibility where it 
is found to be needed. The evidence was abundant that it was needed 
in this instance. 


Objection 

The report accompanying H. R. 7405 makes no direct mention 
of the fact that catalog legislation already exists in Public Law 152, 
Eighty-first Congress, and fails to include the catalog section of that 
law section 206 (a) and (b) in the comparative print of proposed new 
legislation and existing legislation proposed to be repealed or amended, 
as required by clause 2 (a) rule XIII of the House of Representatives, 
the so-called Ramseyer rule. 
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A Inswe x 

Rule XIII, 2 (a) of the House (Ramseyer rule) is not applicable 
under suspension of the rules. 

sut, if it were, it would not have been necessary (or even desirable) 
to include references and quote section 206 (a) or (b) of Public Law 
152, Kighty-first Congress for the reason that neither is amended nor 
repealed. All pertinent references were included on pages 16, et 
seq., of the report of the committee. 

H. R. 7405 does not repeal or amend the sections above referred to, 
They refer to a joint program such as commented on under (1 
above. And in any event H. R. 7405 relates only to the Military 
Establishment. It neither repeals nor amends other laws, much less 
the sections cited. It is new law. It is additional law relating only 
to the Military Establishment. 

Objection 


8) Huge additional costs would result from the enactment of this 
bill despite the statement in the accompanying report that only the 
salaries of a proposed Director and Deputy Director would be directly 
chargeable to this legislation. The require ment in the bill that 
catalogs include various additional descriptive and performance data, 
such as size, weight, cubage, packaging, etc., would mean that several 
million items already cataloged would have to be reexamined and re- 
vised. 4p my opinion, aside from the huge costs, the catalog program 
would be set back a full vear. 


Ansue 


The erities of H. R. 7405 will have to make up their minds which 
story is correct on Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress. In one 
breath we are assured that the program is going well; that it is ac- 
complishing the desired results; and at the speed required. If the 
critics believe that, then all required and vecessary costs are being 
expended now. H. R. 7405 doesn’t call for any more than those re- 
sults 

If those objectives are not being achieved, then it is high time that 
the necessary costs were incurred, in order that something like an 
estimated $4 billion can be saved. Any reasonable percentage of that 
target would certainly justifv a reasonable expense. 

The second portion of the supposed criticism is that the bill, H. R. 
7405, requires certain specific data to be included in the single supply 
catalog. That data is the minimum used in commercial practice 
and it is the minimum required to give full usefulness to a single 
catalog. It is ridiculous to suggest that anything less than the 
descriptive data in the bill be included in catalogs. What can soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen do with just numbers, which the present catalog 
program is now producing. 

Ob ection 


(9) The re quirement in the bill that the proposed Director of the 
new agency be compensated at the rate of $14,000 a year would force 
the dismissal of the present Director of the —-, project in the 
Munitions Board, Rear Adm. Joseph W. Fowler, who has been 
recalled from inactive duty and is doing an excellent job. 
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ible Answer 
The committee is insistent that this be a civilian job; arf the control 
ple) be civilian. That seems to be what the critics of H. R. 7405 want too, 
aw although this criticism is a little out of character with such a position. 
nor However, the critics are not hampered by consistency. If Admiral 
et Fowler can or will take the present job created under H. R. 7405 he 
can and will be recommended for relief from the dual compensation 
to, limitations in existing law. If he doesn’t, then the Director will 
(1) be chosen from civilian life. 
, “4 Objection 
aly (10) Enactment of H. R. 7405 would constitute a definite step 


further away from civilian control of the military establishment. 
Legislation of this character, which vitally affects one of the most 
important programs ever undertaken by the Federal Government for 


jhis greater efficiency and economy in the spending of many billions of 
the dollars, should not be enacted without full debate on the merits or 
‘thy without a complete and accurate presentation of the facts. 
os Answer 
tat _ This bill assures civilian control. The legislation was fully con- 
ia sidered by both subcommittee and full committee. It was drafted 
xis line for line by the subcommittee with all members present and par- 
ticipating. It is the considered judgment of the experienced members 
of the Armed Services Committee after a full hearing that it is necessary 
for the Military Establishment. 
ich The Members do not have the benefit of any report from the gentle- 
one man from California, Mr. Holifield, whose criticism is answered for 
ac- thé benefit of the Members. 
the His subcommittee has issued no report, either in 1951 or 1952. 
ing His subcommittee met 4 days in 1951 and 1 day in 1952 (although 
re- he refers to a number of executive hearings) but there is no report of 
their findings, which we are now told are so encouraging. 
hat Silence is an eliquent witness. Contrasted with that is an investi- 
an gation by the sponsors of this legislation commencing in September 
hat 1951 and continuing with open hearings for over 15 days, followed 
by executive sessions which resulted in the drafting of this bill. It 
R. represents adequate study, experience and good judgment. Even 
ply the Defense Department could not find that it would interfere with 
ice ! its Military Mission and asked that a proposed “‘saving clause’’ be 
gle | withdrawn. This is a good bill. 
the 
TS, ADDITIONAL WEAKNESSES IN THE OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL 
log 
: The subcommittee chairman, Congressman F. Edward Hébert’s 
summation of the opposition is quoted verbatim from the Congres- 
sional Record of May 7, 1952: 
oa : {From the Congressional Record, May 7, 1952] 
the Mr. Héperr. Mr. Speaker, on Monday last, when the gentleman from 
2eD California, Mr. Holifield, opened his debate in opposition to H. R. 7405, which 
i would set up a catalog and standardization agency in the Military Establishment 
: and save billions of dollars, the opposition degenerated into the well recognized 
pattern of the guilty. When there is no defense and no evidence then try the 


: judge, the prosecutor, the Government and everyone else in sight to keep from 
| talking about the issue. Anything to divert attention. 
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If the subcommittee of which the gentleman from California is the chairman 
thinks so well pf the Federal cataloging program of which he now seems to be so 
enamored why*has not it issued a report in 1951 and 1952 so that the Members 
could have that information? The printed records of the 1-day hearing held 
on January 28 of this year and the 4 days of hearings in 1951 do not support his 
position nor give any reason for his enthusiasm for defeating this bill. 

The Appropriations Committee could have used a few encouraging words for 
his program if there were any to be spoken. But the evidence taken by that 
committee was that the program was unrealistic and impractical. I think myself 
that calling it unrealistic was an understatement. 

Where was the shepherd of this program who now opposes H. R. 7405 when 
the appropriation was under consideration? Where were his reports and where 
was his defense? He bad neither report nor voice to support the position he is 
now asking the Members to take in opposition to H. R. 7405. 

To listen to the gentleman from California, Mr. Holifield, one would think 
that there was a Federal catalog program. There could not be one according 
to the testimony before the Appropriations Committee until 1962 at the rate 
they were going. So that committee promptly administered the coup de grace 
Now we are asked to speak softly of the dead in the hope that life will come 
back again. 

Is there any reason why the whole Military Establishment should be ruled by 
a penniless project ? 

What our opponents seem to be unable to do is to get over their basic error. 
They cannot seem to understand that a military program must be completed 
whether there is a joint program or not. This bill makes certain that there will 
be a military catalog and that it will be able to fit in to a joint civil and military 
catalog. Section II specifically provides for this. In my remarks during the de- 
bate I called specific attention to the fact that if the job is to be done at all it 
will have to be done by the military. That is Mr. Larson’s testimony quoted 
in full. Why must we be required to stop the activities of the whole Military 
Establishment with a $52,000,000,000-budget which is 90 percent of the total 
Federal cataloging program while we continue to squabble about a jurisdictional 
matter. That matter was settled in the independent offices appropriation bill 
for 1952 when the appropriations committee denied funds to General Services 
Administration. . 

Too much emphasis is placed on the idea that the so-called Federal program 
under General Services Administration, Public, 152, Kighty-first Congress, is 
Government-wide. Actually, the 3 largest spenders outside of the Military 
Establishment, that is, the Post Office Department, the Maritime Administra- 
tion, the Atomic Energy Commission and 16 others, are not saddled with Genera! 
Services Administration jurisdiction. For the information of the Members, | 
include in my remarks the 19 exceptions contained in section 502 (d) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949: 

‘(d) Nothing in this act shall impair or affect any authority of- 

(1) the President under the Philippine Property Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 418; 
22 U. 8. C. 1381); 

“(2) any executive agency with respect to any phase (including, but not limited 
to, procurement, storage, transportation, processing, and disposal) of any program 
conducted for purposes of resale, price support, grants to farmers, stabilization, 
transfer to foreign governments, or foreign aid, relief, or rehabilitation: Provided, 
That the agency carrying out such program shall, to the maximum extent practi- 
cable, consistent with the fulfillment of the purposes of the program and the 
effective and efficient conduct of its business, coordinate its operations with the 
requirements of this act and the policies and regulations prescribed pursuant 
thereto: 

‘(3) any executive agency named in the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947, and the head thereof, with respect to the administration of said act; 

1) the National Military Establishment with respect to property required 
for or loeated in occupie d territories: 

5) the Secretary of Defense with respect to the administration of the Nationa 
Industrial Reserve Act of 1948; 

(6) the Secretary of Defense, the Munitions Board, and the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force with respect to the administration of the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (60 Stat. 596), and provided that any 
imported materials .which the authorized procuring agency shall certify to the 
Commissioner of Customs to be strategic and critical materials procured under 
said act may be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, free of duty; 
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*‘(7) the Secretary of State under the Foreign Service Buildings Act of May 7, 
eae 1926, as amended; 
a (8) the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary 
bers of the Air Force with respect to the administration of section 1 (b) of the act 
held entitled ‘‘An act to expeidte the strengthening of the national defense,’’ approved 
t his July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 712); 

““(9) the Secretary of Agriculture or the Department of Agriculture under (A) 
3 for the National School Lunch Act (60 Stat. 230); (B) the Farmers Home Admin- 
that istration Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 1062); (C) the act of August 31, 1947, Public Law 
yself 298, Eightieth Congress, with respect to the disposal of labor supply centers, and 
: labor homes, labor camps, or facilities; (D) section 32 of the act of August 24, 
vhen 1935 (49 Stat. 774), as amended, with respect to the exportation and domestic 
‘oe consumption of agricultural products; or (E) section 201 of the Agricultural 


Adjustment Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 36) or section 203 (j) of the Agricultural Market- 
: ing Act of 1946 (69 Stat. 1082); 
hink ts oo : a > ’ : et Sia 

: (10) the Secretary of Agriculture, Farm Credit Administration, or any farm 
ding credit board under section 6 (b) of the Farm Credit Act of 1937 (50 Stat. 706), 
rate with respect to the acquisition or disposal of property; 
race “(11) the Housing and Home Finance Agency, or any officer or constituent 
agency therein, with respect to the disposal of residential property, or of other 
property (real or personal) held as part of or acquired for or in connection with 
d by residential property, or in connection with the insurance of mortgages, loans, or 
savings and loan accounts under the National Housing Act; 


“OTe 


‘Trror. 


(12) the Tennessee Valley Authority with respect to nonpersonal services, 
leted with respect to the matters referred to in section 201 (a) (4), and with respect to 
will any property acquired or to be acquired for or in connection with any program of 
a processing, manufacture, production, or force account construction: Provided, 
ao That the Tennessee Valley Authority shall to the maximum extent that it may 
all it deem practicable, consistent with the fulfillment of the purpose of its program 
loted and the effective and efficient conduct of its business, coordinate its operations 
itary | with the requirements of this act and the policies and regulations prescribed 
total pursuant thereto; 
ional . (13) the Atomic Energy Commission; 

a bill “(14) the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics or the Chief of the Weather 
year ; Bureau with respect to the dispcsal of airport property and airway property for 
° use as such property. For the purpose of this paragraph the terms ‘‘airport 

— property” and ‘‘airway property” shall have the respective meanings ascribed to 

+5. them in the International Aviation | acilities Act (62 Stat. 450); 

or (15) the Postmaster General or the Postal Establishment with respect to the 


ieusad means and methods of distribution and transportation of the mails, and contracts, 
eral 


negotiations, and proceedings before Federal and State regulatory and rate-mraking 
Ts, | ' bodies, relating to the transportation of the mails; 
Fed- | ‘*(16) the United States Maritime Commission with respect to the construction, 
reconstruction, and reconditioning (including outfitting and equipping incident 
118: to the foregoing), the acquisition, procurement, operation, maintenance, preserva- 
, | tion, sale, lease, or charter of any merchant vessel or of any shipyard, ship site, 
ited : terminal, pier, dock, v arehouse, or other installation necessary or appropriate for 
Renee : the carrying out of any program of such Commission authcrized by law, or 
ey : nonadministrative activities incidental thereto: Provided, That the United States 
ions ; Maritime Commission shall to the maximum extent that it may deem practicable, 
ndee, consistent with the fulfillment of the purposes of such pregrams and the effective 
the : and efficient conduct of such activities, coordinate its operations with the require- 
een ; ments of this act, «nd the policies and regulations prescribed pursuant thereto; 
ae : (17) Central Intelligence Agency; 


““(18) except as p: ovided in subsections (a) and (b) herecf, any other law relating 
od as to the procurement, utilization, or disposal of property: Provided, That, subject 
ee to, and within the scope of authority conferred on the Administrator by other 


‘inal provisions of this act, he is authorized to prescribe regulations to govern any 
procurement, utilization, or disposal of pre perty under any such law, whenever 

, but only to the extent he deems such action necessary to effectuate the provisions 

wonat ; of t tle 11; nor : 

f the ) (19) for such period of tir’ e as the Pres'dent may specify, any other authority 

liiate of any (xecutive agency which the Presid: nt determines within 1 year after the 

ane ro ala date of this act should, in the pi blie interest, stand unimpaired by this 

: : cv. 
Fh ! Why must the Military Establishment be penalized and further stultified? 


; 
{ 
i 
' 
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Plainly stated the argument is this: Unless GSA can catalog 500,000 items—-and 
it has only completed 35,000 of them—the whole Military Establishment must 
be shut down until we can iron out the question of jurisdiction. The military 
have 4,000,000 items; they have a $52,000,000,000 budget. Why must they be 
held up any more than the Post Office Department or the Maritime Administration 
or the Atomic Energy Commission in the important work they are doing to pay 
lip service to a Federal cataloging program? There is plenty of time to coordinate 
the program but there is no time left to commence a full-scale honest saving of 
billions of dollars in the Military Establishment. It is not good sense to wait 
until the tail catches up with the dog. There is too much at stake in tbe military 
program. H. R. 7405 will save billions and it will lead to a Federal program 
because the military is further ahead and have the biggest share in it anyway. 

I urge you to vote to suspend the rules and pass the bill on Thursday. 

Do not be misled or confused. You have the chance to save billions ot dollars 
for the taxpayer if you are of such a mind. 


O 
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